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When October Comes 


IVEN A QUIET OCTOBER AFTERNOON, 
a blue heaven above, an atmosphere clear as 
crystal about, mountain slopes clad with forests 
of fast-changing foliage in the distance,— 
O suns and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June, together ; 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather. 

Within the domain of rugged towering moun- 
tains, intervales carpeted with green; groves of 
birches with gray and white trunks and clusters 
of yellow leaves; pointed firs and spruces, dark 
green, rising tier on tier up the steep mountain 
slopes; cherry, ash, maple, and. oak ranging in 
shade from bright gold to crimson; rough, wild 
crags soaring skyward dotted here and there with 
trees of red, yellow, and brown, all of which finally 
merge into distant, misty blue; and over all, the 
glowing sun tinting the painted landscape with a 
light and shadow no artist may reproduce. 

The eye takes at a glance a multitude of living 
colors, which, with the setting of thickly-wooded 
gulf, bold ledge, and arching autumn sky, conveys 
an impression of the sublimity and glory of the 
Infinite design. As Robert Browning writes in 
“The Englishman in Italy,’— 

‘ God’s own profound was above me, and round me 
The mountains, and under, the sea, 

And within me my heart to bear witness what was and shall 
be. 

It is in these cathedrals, built as Nature wills, 
that worshipers may have glimpses of God’s good- 
ness. Among those lofty arches designed and col- 
ored by the Infinite Architect and Painter, the 
Being of Infinity dwells, free and natural, far from 
artifice, stratagem, or jealousy of sectarians. The 
groves were God’s first temples. Thither pilgrims 
still wend their way and find the eternal yérities. 
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Prophet of Catastrophe 


REMONT TEMPLE is the sanctuary of the 

largest Protestant congregation in New Eng- 
land. Unitarians the country over are familiar 
with the size of the auditorium, which seats more 
than 3,000 people, because the May Meetings are 
held there. The minister, Jasper C. Massee, head 
of the Baptist fundamentalists, preaches always to 
crowds. Of the disaster in Japan he spoke his 
characteristic theology. “Satan did it,” he said. 
“Satan threw a monkey wrench into the machinery, 
and if God had not ordered him to go no further 
he would have destroyed the whole island of 
Japan, and China, too. ... What happened to 
Yokohama may happen to Boston before to-morrow, 
and 100,000 dead may fill the streets of the city 
before morning. I speak as a prophet of God and 
call you to judgment.” 

Of the menace of this man’s inciting talk THE 
REGISTER spoke nearly two years ago. He and 
innumerable others like him are overwhelming 
before their audiences. More people believe such 
cataclysmic teaching as Massee’s than believe the 
simple and spiritual teaching of Jesus. His are 
representative people of Protestantism. They are 
of the great masses. They are always ready for 
the extraordinary, and they reach a state of furious 
ecstasy when a catastrophe is threatened in the 
name of their Bible and their God. That is why 
the most terrible thing about the fundamentalist 
doctrine is the warning and the prophecy of its 
teachers that Christ is coming “dripping with the 
blood of the bodies of men, as a treader of the 
winepress, till their upspurting blood shall make 
him crimson.” : 

Massee believes that the passage in Revelation of 
which the quotation is a true paraphrase is God’s 
own word. Of that coming he has said again and 
again in Tremont Temple, that we may see it in 
“the streets of the city before morning.” It is 
like the earthquake as a religious phenomenon. 
He has said he is God’s prophet, and he has called 
his people to judgment many times. And they 
believe the judgment is true. 


The Two Paradoxes 


R. BRYAN is one kind of paradox, who 

baffles even such a discerning student as 
Glenn Frank. We know his counterpart. We 
know, that is, another kind of paradox, who is 
not less mystifying. If Mr. Bryan is a liberal in 
polities, as Mr. Frank says, but a conservative in 
religion, we can point out men who are liberals in 
religion and conservatives in politics. If he thinks 
realistically in politics and emotionally in religion, 
we know men who think realistically in religion 
and emotionally in politics. If he trusts human, 
nature in politics and distrusts it in religion, we 
can name men who trust human nature in religion 
and distrust it in politics. If Mr. Bryan exalts 
freedom in politics and defends authority in reli- 
gion, there are men who exalt freedom in religion 
and defend authority in polities. If-he makes 
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righteous action the test in politics and rightness 
of belief the test in religion, we bear witness that 
there are men who make righteous action the test 
in religion and rightness of belief the test in 
polities. If the Commoner is most religious when 
discussing politics, and least religious when dis- 
cussing religion, we affirm there is a person abroad, 
who is not by any means an uncommoner, who is 
most religious when discussing religion and least 
religious when discussing politics. We have no 
explanation whatever for either of these remarkable 


phenomena. 
The Klan’s Effect 


WO NOTABLE INSTANCES of religious rap- 

prochement have recently appeared in the 
papers. Joint social meetings of Masons and 
Knights of Columbus, one already held in Benning- 
ton, Vt., and the other to occur on October 23 in 
Woonsocket, R.I., are regarded as the wholesome 
and natural reaction of the recent demonstrations 
of the Ku Klux Klan. We are happy that this 
better temper shows marks of life. The object 
is to promote understanding and to inculcate unity 
in citizenship. Of course, the social meetings will 
not go to the root of the differences which have 
caused the rather violent symptoms of the Klan, 
but it is good even to have pleasant social inter- 
course about nothing in particular. 

The next step will be to study and speak frankly 
about the religious differences that must be done 
away, if we are all going to live together, or indeed 
live at all as a permanent nation. The Klan is 
an outward sign of an inward fear. Intelligent 
people of both religious affiliations say to one 
another frankly that they know there is a wide- 
spread belief that the Roman Catholic Church 
desires either to abolish or control the public 
schools. They say to one another, as a matter of 
course, that there are many who believe that the 
Irish people, because of racial clannishness pri- 
marily, design to take over political power for the 
Church’s sake. They say, in fact, that it is gravely 
questioned by large numbers that two dissimilar 
races like the Celtic and the complex blending 
euphemistically called Anglo-Saxon can live 
together and become a social organism, with a 
single spirit, aim, and character. 

If these things were true, it would be serious. 
The Klan fiourishes not only because there is incit- 


ing talk by well-paid organizers, but because there 


J 


is outspoken and foolish Roman Catholic talk occa- 
‘sionally to illustrate the dangers which the Klan 
warns us about. The free air of a democracy in 
such a case is the very breath of life. Talk it 
over frankly. We do not wish to say the Roman 
Catholics are on the defensive, for when they are 


the best kind of faithful they need not be; but. 


we do hope their wise and good leaders will coun- 
sel their unwise, as we promise to speak with our 
wonted directness to and against those who make 
confusion and worse in a very delicate situation. 
Thoroughness, good temper, and patriotic loyalty 
can get together and perform a great service for 
both state and church, 
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The People Settle 


ya. THE DAYS COME ON to “chill November’s 
surly blast,” let us rejoice that we may have 
coal. If it comforts while it mocks, because we 
are paying in full for the victory of both miners 
and operators (not to mention statesmen), let 
there be praise for our masters. They know their 
business and we do not know ours. That makes 
them worthy of their reward, they say. That is 
why they rule over us and take every point in the 
great game. We, the people, lose; but we may 
keep warm, thanks to the tenderness of the pro- 
ducers, both labor and capital, who first get their 
price and then smile and pity us simple people of 
the sacred democracy. We must be grateful, 
though such a virtue is rare. We who are prone 
to forget the good that befalls, and who so easily 
yield to captious remarks about those who always 
get what they want,—we need spiritual discipline 
as well as coal. 

Learn to be content. Keep a peaceable mind. 
According to the Wall Street Journal, the “anthra- 
cite companies confirm the expectation that mine 
prices on egg, stove, and chestnut coal will be 
advanced from 70 cents to $1.00 a ton.” This. 
means the householder will pay an increase of $1.00 
and more for every blessed ton—long or short— 
that goes into his bins. This is the coal settlement 
about which we were doubtful a few weeks ago. 
There is no doubt about it now. We, the people, 


settle. 
The Simple Way 


HEN A MAN DIES, we value the estimate 

of his life and are moved by it more than at 
any other time. That is what makes biography of 
the great and good who have gone before, the best 
of all reading. At least, we think so. For history 
is three-fourths the story of dominant personalities, 
is it not? If one judges by the space devoted to 
men and women in the current press, not to men- 
tion books at all, it is certainly true. John Morley 
is the latest example. He has just passed. Who 
was he, and what makes the world remember him? 
Let us take a period ina speech delivered in 1890. 
Such was the man. 

Gentlemen, do to Ireland as you would be done by. If she 
is poor, remember it is you who have denied to her the 
fruits of her labor; if she is ignorant, remember it is your 
laws that have closed to her the book of knowledge; if she 
is excessive, as some of you may think, in her devotion to a 
chureh which is not the church of most of you, remember 
that church was her only friend and comforter in the dark 
hour. Gentlemen, the dark hour is past. She has found other 
friends, other comforters. We will neyer desert her. 


A generation has passed, and John Morley is 
justified. But even if it had not come to pass for 
Ireland, he lived, thought, and loved the cause 
of her right with greatness, and we should still 
revere Morley, because that speech is the substance 
of history and religion. It has abstract perfec- 
tion at its heart. When we ask what makes great- 
ness, and when we have children to lead in the 
way, this great man shows how simple is the way. 
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A Nation in the Hands of a Receiver 


He is from Amsterdam, his Assistants a Priest and an Economist 


MONG THE QUESTIONABLE results 
A achieved by the combined conscience 
of Western Europe in the Great War, 
none has been more criticised than the 
utter destruction of Austria-Hungary. 
The reaction created) in Western minds 
by the existing state of the lands formerly 
kept in order by the authority of the 
Hapsburgs was aptly illustrated by the 
recent exclamation of an old French 
Vicomte after he had received un- 
necessarily severe police treatment 
in one of the countries that were 
greatly inflated by accessions of 
Austro-Hungarian territory and 
population: “The Austrians were 
right when they said that these peo- 
ple are swine.” Deprived of all her 
possessions and restricted practi- 
cally to the suburbs of Vienna, Aus- 
tria has been in a state of bank- 
ruptey since the end of the war. 
Her crown fell into the depths; her 
industries found no market for their 
output; her government, such as it 
was, fell into the hands of socialism 
of a brand verging closely upon Bol- 
shevism, which has wrought such 
havoc in the once mighty Russia. 

Then, less than a year ago, the 
world intervened in Austrian affairs 
through the agency of the League of 
Nations. The results of that re- 
ceivership of a bankrupt nation by 
the League are well worth obsery- 
ing as an indication of what the 
League may and can do if it is 
intrusted with the larger task of 
carrying out a similar mission with 
other nations in similar straits— 
and Mitteleuropa is practically bank- 
rupt aS a whole. First, on the au- 
thority of the League, which under- 
took to take charge of the finane- 
ing of Austria and the supreme 
management of her industries, a 
loan of $50,000,000 was floated -for 
Austria. It was a task, of course, 
which Austria would never have been 
able to perform for herself. Then the 
League appointed a receiver for Austria. 
Dr. Zimmermann, former mayor of Am- 
sterdam, and a man of large experience 
in the colonial administration of Holland. 
Dr. Zimmermann had been hardly a 
month at his task of restoring Austria, 
when the results of his work were amply 
demonstrated by a remarkable fact. That 
fact was the stabilization of the Austrian 
crown. The value of the crown had been 
to some extent the victim of the extreme 
socialist plot to make money valueless. By 
making Austrian currency valueless, the 
socialists who were governing Austria 
hoped to deal a death-blow at the hated 
bourgeoisie, and on the ruins of the struc- 
ture resting upon the shoulders of the 
nuddle class they saw a vision of the 
erection of a Soviet Austria. At the same 
time the socialists inflated the public 
service by the appointment of an army 
of proletarians, whom they counted upon 
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tu put their scheme into working effect. 
When Dr. Zimmermann took charge in 
Vienna, he put his finger on the pulse of 
the Austrian state, and held it there re- 
lentlessly. One of the first things he did 
was to start the deflation of Austria. His 
power over Austrian life was unlimited. 
He could yeto any appropriation passed 
by any Austrian agency, legislative or 
executive. When any branch of the 
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For more than a hundred years of continuous 
life under its present name, THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER has been the chief channel of 
It has 
kept pace with intellectual progress and has 
been the champion of constructive liberalism 
amid the shifting scenes of a restless century. 
Like the soil of the valley of the Nile, it has 
grown richer and more productive with the 
Its present editor, Dr. Albert C. 


liberal religious thought in America. 


lapse of time. 


Dieffenbach, has proved in his few years of 
service that he has come to fulfill, and not to 
destroy, the traditions and hopes of his worthy 


predecessors. 


their columns. 


It is our ardent desire that THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER should find an honored place on 
the literature table of every liberal household. 
The recent announcement of the reduction of 
the annual subscription rate from $4 to $3 
should serve as an additional inducement to 
THE REGISTER is not a 
Its purpose is to 
diffuse the principles of liberal religion and 
hasten the emancipation of the human mind 
But it should be 
self-supporting. To help the progress of THE 


new subscribers. 
money-making enterprise. 


from superstition and fear. 


REGISTER is to advance the liberal faith. 


Austrian Government wanted to assign a 
crown to any purpose, that crown had to 
come from Dr. Zimmermann, and when 
the proposed expenditure did not com- 
mend itself to Dr. Zimmermann’s judg- 
ment, he was final as Destiny in his veto. 

The first visible result of the League of 
Nation’s receivership, then, was the sta- 
bilization of the Austrian crown, which 
had gone to deeper depths than the Ger- 
man mark when his administration began, 
and promised to pursue the course now 
taken by the mark. The passage from 
Germany into Austria last spring was a 
transition from uncertainty into order. 
One could count on the value of an 
Austrian crown as a certainty. In its 
receivership of bankrupt Austria, the 
League of Nations this summer had ac- 
complished the task of making the bank- 
rupt’s values permanent. The stabiliza- 
tion is now going on in every department 
ot Austrian life. Dr. Zimmermann is the 
real governing power at Vienna. There 


He has broken into new and 
untilled fields of useful service, has placed 
THE REGISTER in thousands of hands out- 
side the Unitarian fold, and compelled by sheer 
merit the editors of great newspapers and 
periodicals to broadcast his editorials through 
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is a chancellor there, a thoughtful, adapt- 
able priest called Seipel. Dr. Seipel’s — 
right-hand man is an economist, Dr. Herz, 
who holds a high place among thinkers. 
When I had the pleasure of talking with 
Dr. Herz several weeks ago, he was full 
of his project for inducing men to think, 
not in terms of nationality, but in terms 
of universal justice and welfare. With 
the active co-operation of English econo- 
mists and university authorities like © 
Prof. Gilbert Murray and Sir W. H. 
Beveridge, he was planning the sec- 
ond session of the Vienna Summer 
School, of which the basic purpose 
is to enable one half of the world 
to know how the other half thinks 
and feels. The school is now in ses- 
sion, with a large English attend- 
ance. 

It is Dr. Seipel and Dr. Herz who 
reign in Vienna, but it is Dr. Zim- 
mermann who governs. And in the 
churchman, wisely advised by the 
economist, he is finding ample sup- 
port and co-operation. He is pro- 
ceeding vigorously with the deflation 
of the country, with the demobiliza- 
tion of a Bolshevist army which the ~ 
Bolshevists were setting up in the 
public service. He is having un- 
necessary officials, from the highest 
to the lowest, discharged at the rate 
of several hundreds a week—and he 
is paying a living salary to those 
who are retained at their tasks. He 
is repairing and building up the 
wrecked railroads, once the apple 
of Austria’s eye. He is enabling © 
Austria to live instead of starving. 

Although he is governing Austria, 
the administrator from the Nether- 
lands is doing it unostentatiously, 
sparing Austrian susceptibilities at 
every point., His office is tucked 
away in an obscure street, with only 
a policeman at the door to indicate 
that it is the seat of power. Dr. 
Zimmermann’s theory is “suaviter in 
modo,” but his practice is “fortiter in re.” 
There is no swashbuckling, no-fuss and 
feathers, about his administration. Dead 
Hapsburgs would turn in their graves if 
they could realize the thoroughness with 
which he is demolishing the traditions. of 
Hapsburg methods of government. But 
he is producing results. And the main 
result is the summoning back to life of 
an Austria thought dead—an Austria 
whose achievements in art, in science, in 
all that makes life more satisfactory and 
more beautiful, are the common inheri- 
tance of the world. 

What the League of Nations has done 
and is doing in Austria, it ean do in the 
rest of the world that can be dragged out 
ot the depths of distress and despair — 
only by an outstretched ministering hand. — 
Shall the conscience, the intelligence, and — 
the power of America enable the League — 
to do its larger work? ‘ 

WriTTEN IN Soria, BuLGARIA. 
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O MATTER what our forms of reli- 
‘ gious belief may be, no matter what 
our forms of theology may be, I think 
in these days we are all fairly agreed 
upon this, that whatever effective revela- 
tions of God are made, are made through 
human life. They are not made neces- 
sarily through spoken words or words 
of creeds or words of a book. But the 
revelations are made through human life, 
and anything which makes for better 
human conditions and for larger and 
fuller human life makes in the end for 
a better understanding of the divine 
forces moving in and through all things. 
As we notice the development of Chris- 
tianity and of Judaism out of which Chris- 
tianity came we are struck by the fact 
that the great prophets of early days no 
sooner got hold of a moral law or a 
moral spirit as binding upon men, than 
they made that binding for God Himself, 
and they no sooner got hold of a new 


a ee 


idea and a better idea of God than they. 


made that binding upon man. As their 
thought of man grew, their thought of 
God grew, and as their thought of God 
grew, their thought of man grew. So, 
at least in that indirect and yet very 
powerful way, anything that makes for 
the betterment of human conditions makes 
for better thinking about God. 

Science assures us that the race will 
not perish of dire starvation. There will 
be famines, but the race will not perish. 


Science makes it clear that the race will” 


not disappear through an epidemic. The 
microbes that come through water and 
through food have been conquered, some 
of them; those that are air-born have 
not been conquered. But we have not 
yet worked out any scheme for living 
together successfully. 

I do not wish to quote any particularly 
radical thinkers. I will quote the late 
Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie once said 
that one of the most outrageous things 
he ever knew was this fact, that a man 
he knew in the city of New York had 
grown out of boyhood into manhood with- 
out any strength whatsoever, without the 
ability to do any sort of work, and yet 
because a certain piece of land in the 
eenter of what is now New York had been 
bequeathed to him, and had increased 
through the years at a most incredible 

rate, and had gone on increasing his per- 

sonal wealth year after year, he died an 
enormously rich man without having 
earned a cent of money. 

If that seemed irrational to Andrew 
Carnegie, how does it seem to you and 
me? Js it a rational order that pays 
men more for owning than it does for 
earning? 

There are certain faults inherent in the 
system of things under which we work 
_ that are in grave need of correction. The 
tf purpose for which the church exists is to 
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Brother Amos is a Good, Sincere Man, But— 


: “Jesus was not an abstract teacher. Those who put him to death 
did not put him to death because he was an abstract teacher” 


BISHOP FRANCIS J. McCONNELL 


bring the spirit of faith into men’s lives; tianity on some kind of Christian basis 


to enable them to adjust themselves to 
the world in which they live so that they 
ean find their way about in relation to 


Why He “Struck” 


An experience in the steel industry 
recited by Bishop McConnell 


I was connected at one time with 
investigating a set of conditions in 
men’s lives because of a long day. 
One from the group to which I be- 
longed met a worker one day in the 
city of Johnstown, Pa., and he said to 
him: “My friend, why are you strik- 
ing? Are you striking for more 
money?” “No,” the striker said, “I 
am not. I would be glad to get more 
money, but I don’t suppose I have 
very much right to complain of the 
wages I get. I want more money and 
will be glad to get it, but that is not 
it.” “Are you striking because you 
want the mills unionized?” “No,” he 
said, “I don’t want to see the mills 
unionized. It would give us a greater 
instrument for carrying our plans 
through with success. It would pro- 
tect our rights, but primarily I am not 
striking for the unionization of the 
mills.” ‘Well, then,” my friend asked, 
“why are you striking?” And he said 


in reply, “I am striking against the 


twelve-hour day. The fact is this: 
Two months ago I stood by the bed- 
side of a fourteen-year-old daughter. 
I saw her die, and a day or two after, 
one Sunday afternoon, I saw her 
buried, and as I stood by the side of 
the grave of that fourteen-year-old 
daughter the sad reflection came to 
me that I didn’t know that girl. My 
hours of work had been such during 
all her lifetime that I came home 
after she had gone to bed, or I went 
away before she was around, or the 
holidays didn’t coincide, and I saw her 
only occasionally. I have another 
daughter twelve years of age back at 
home, and the reason I am striking 
is this: I am striking for a chance to 
get acquainted with my aye ves 
old daughter.” 

I think I am loyal to the religion 
of Jesus Christ when I say that he 
put the most emphasis upon human 
welfare. The only place where he 
became indignant with men was when 
they had a wrong view not of God but 
of their fellow-men., 


great issues, lift from their minds any- 
thing like a tendency to a spirit of skep- 
ticism of the blighting kind. It is the 
business of the church to organize Chris- 


that makes it easy for men to believe 
in the healthfulness of the universe. 

The church ought also to be a place 
where the discontented man or the dis- 
contented group gets a chance to state its 
ease. I think the church did pretty well 
in the last epidemic of fright we had 
over Bolshevism, for example. At least, 
the churches do not go to such lengths 
of absurdity as some political and some 
educational institutions want. When the 
chureh lets the discontented group speak 
out in church its own thoughts and say 
about what it pleases within the limits of 
decency and have its questions receive a 
respectful answer, you have something 
worth while. 

I think one of the funniest ‘things in 
the history of thought—on the large social 
side, I mean—will be the fright we got 
into after 1919 lest this country might 
go Bolshevik. 

Just think how funny it is. What 
is Simon-pure Bolshevism? It does not 
exist now, because Lenin has receded, 
but this is what it means: When Lenin 
first got control of things in Russia he 
issued an edict to the effect that the 
peasants, the farmers, must raise all they 
could on their land and take out at har- 
vest-time just enough to carry themselves 
and their families through to next harvest- 
time, and send all the rest to Moscow for 
free distribution. That is Simon-pure Bol- 
shevism. Does anybody think that the 
New Hngland farmer would subscribe to 
that doctrine? My first parish was in a 
New England farming community, and 
when I want to steady myself against the 
possibilities of Bolshevism, I try to pic- 
ture to myself the farmers that I knew 
back in those days raising all that their 
ground would grow, taking out just 
enough to carry them and their families 
through to next harvest-time, and send- 
ing the rest down to Boston for free dis- 
tribution, with no remuneration for them- 
selves. 

While this excitement was at its high- 
est, I happened to be in the city of 
Boston. I was asked if I would go down 
to a hall one afternoon and speak to 150 
professed Bolshevists. “The terms are, 
the meeting lasts two hours; you are to 
preach exactly thirty minutes,—not longer 
than that,—and we are to talk back an 
hour and a half.” I said, “All right.” 
At the conclusion of my sermon they sang 
a good many wild songs and they had a 
good deal to say about Lenin and Trotzky, 
but I soon saw that they didn’t know al- 
together what they were talking about. 
And then they began on the real theme of 
the afternoon, and what do you think it 
was? Their theme for that afternoon 
was the general worthlessness and, useless- 
ness of bishops. It was one of the most 
profitable afternoons I ever spent, and I 
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regretted greatly that some men in my breaking up strikers’ meetings in the city, 


own church in the same position were not 
there. 

We are told by many persons that it is 
the business of the church to announce 
the general principles on which society 
is to be reorganized, and then leave the 
details to some one else. So far as that 
refers to skilled social engineering, it is 
true. The church cannot enter that field. 
But if that means the church always has 
to state things in such an abstract fashion 
that the ordinary man who does not think 
in the abstract at all does not make any- 
thing out of it, it.is a@ mistake. Was not 
it Berkeley, the great ‘English philoso- 
pher, who said that the difficulty about 
philosophy was to get it “in language 
that could be understanded of the people’? 
That is the great difficulty in any revela- 
tion, to get it down to the place where 
it can be “understanded of the people,” 
and to do that, we have to talk in the 
eoncrete. Though Jesus did not attack 
slavery, he did announce the principles 
which destroyed slavery. Though he did 
not attack certain other wrongs which 
have perished in the course of the ages, 
nevertheless he did attack in the concrete 
evils which did exist in his time. He was 
not an abstract teacher. Those that put 
him to death did not put him to death 
for abstract teaching. 

I have often thought how easy it would 
be for a group of Methodist ministers—I 
will not say anybody else—how easy 
it would be for a group of persons of my 
own denomination to take the sentences 
that Jesus uttered sometimes when great 
social issues were involved, and put them 
in abstract statement, put them in bal- 
anced statement, that would take account 
of all sides. You remember Jesus said 
something about devouring widows’ 
houses; he said something about binding 
men’s shoulders with burdens. A group 
of preachers could take everything which 
he said and could edit it into shape; they 
could state it all in the abstract. They 
could say in convincing language: 

“We are greatly impressed and greatly 
pleased with the zeal and ardor of our 
people. We trust that these will receive 
their considerable share of consideration 
which is due. We are greatly impressed 
with some of our friends, the Pharisees, 
who have invested their money in houses 
which they have gotten from widows. 
We are greatly impressed by those.» We 
regret at times, no doubt, from a perfectly 
praiseworthy motive, because of some 
one’s negligence, perhaps there has been 
a little carelessness about the foreclosure.” 

That can be done, and in the end the 
people that are supposed to be rebuked 
ean go away feeling that the men who 
wrote the resolutions are the very same 
kind of men, just the type of men who 
stand for that quality of leadership in 
these days. 

-Why is it that the experts in reporting 
on a situation always feel that they have 
to put it up in such a way as to stand 
stock-still? Feeling that something must 
be done to bring both sides together, is 
perfectly commendable, but suppose you 
are dealing with a concrete situation. At 
the time of the steel strike in Pennsyl- 
vania, when the public were protesting 
against the use of the constabulary for 


and after I had said something about it, 
a professor who makes the scientific re- 
ports told me that the state constabulary 
made the roads as safe as they can pos- 
sibly be. How safe they were because of 
the state constabulary! “Yes,” I said, 
“that is where I want them to stay, out 
there where they are intended to be, and 
not be used for another purpose.” He 
said I was unscientific. 

If I suspect that something is wrong 
in my physical life, I go to the most ex- 
pert man I can find to make a diagnosis. 
I want him to tell me what is the matter 
with my heart, if that happens to be the 
thing that I suspect is wrong. That is 
the thing I am paying him for. I am 
not paying him great fees to haye him 
compliment me on the excellence of my 
other organs. The only way we can get 
the things is to go about them. 

Just pointing out the wrong and being 
unwilling to deal with it in a constructive 
way, is a mistake. But what are all 
these highly paid experts for? They are 
to deal with the situations as they come 
up. When I was a boy there was a 
terrible disaster known as the Ashtabula 
horror. One night 100 persons were killed 
in a train which went over a trestle, and 
their bodies were burned beyond all rec- 
ognition, because of the day-ear stove. I 
remember, as a boy, seeing statements 
from railroad presidents and engineers 
that it was absurd to take out the dan- 
gerous stoves and take steam out of loco- 
motive water and heat a train with it. 
But public opinion said, “You do it, 
whether it can be done or not.” And it 
was done. 

We heard for a long time that it was 
absolutely impossible to get around in cer- 
tain industries from a twelve-hour shift 
to an eight-hour shift, but when public 
opinion insisted that it should be done, 
it was done. For many years there had 
been protests against it and all that sort 
of thing, and no beginning was ever made 
toward getting it done, but now the best 
engineers say when it was finally done, 
the cost is no greater than before.* Per- 
haps there will be economies that will 
make it less costly than the old system. 
Sometimes it is necessary to be brought 
up by a sharp turn. Public opinion has 
a power to bring about pressure by say- 


*Bishop McConnell could not refer to himself 
here. The fact is, he was chairman of the 
commission that studied the steel strike, and 
he, more than any other living force, caused 
eke ending of the twelve-hour day.—THE 
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ing, “We will not endure this any more.” 
Now, brethren, be patient with your 
preacher or minister when he speaks up 
on these things, and don’t give him too 
much advice about taking or exercising ~ 
a little more judgment. Let him talk 
about it, and even if you don’t believe it, 
let him say it, because no minister is 
worth while unless he is a prophetic min- 
ister, and the prophet could not be always 
considering just how this man or that 
man or the other man thinks about it or 
what he is going to do about it. The 
laymen, for the most, have been very pa- 
tient, and there has been more freedom of 
speech, as far as I can make out, in the 
past four or five years than there has 
been in any group except the most radical 
groups. Suppose a man is preaching an ~ 
ideal of God. Suppose he presents some 
act, some undertaking in the glory of 
Christianity. When he calls attention to 
the gap which exists between what we 
profess and what we actually do, dont 
be too quick with criticism. He has given 
what he is supposed to give. That is his 
job. The prophets have always done that. 

We have district superintendents in our 
church, and our work is done by consul- 
tation with the committees of the 
churches. The bishop sits there as a 
kind of arbitrator. He is autocratic. He 
has the last word. Ordinarily the last 
word is spoken first by the church com- 
mittee. Here is about what would hap- 
pen if Amos were a preacher. One of 
the superintendents would say: 

“T would like to have some other 
brother here find a place for Brother 
Amos. Brother Amos is a good man and 
thoroughly sincere, but he lacks certain 
advantages in his early life. If he could 
have gotten away from the sheepfolds a 
little earlier and brought up in Bethel 
a little sooner, it might have been better. 
We all agree to what he says. He is on 
the right track, but he says it in such a 
fashion that he gives needless offense to 
a great many of our best people. It would 
probably be better to close the discussion 
with the recommendation that Brother 
Amos be given a year’s leave of absence.” 

It is*far better in these days than in 
those days, because Amos was told very 
abruptly to go back and attend to his 
business. He was not a long-term man— 
he prophesied for just a short time; but 
I believe he ought to have had a chance 
to have a longer period and a longer pas- 
torate, because he was very apt to be 
speaking in the name of the Great Human 
Ambassador. 


Officers and Members of the Council 


The election in the Conference resulted 
as follows: Chief Justice William Howard 
Taft, president; Chief Justice Arthur P. 
Rugg of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, Chief Judge Frank H. 
Hiscock of the Court of Appeals of New 
York, Gustave A. Breaux of Louisville, 
Ky., George Falconer of Montreal, Dan- 
iel Willard of Baltimore, president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
Charles Grilk of Davenport, Ia., vice- 
presidents; Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass., secretary; and Percy W. 


Gardner of Providence, R.I., treasurer. 
The members of the new Council are Rey. 
John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Dr. Frank C. Doan of Rochester, N.Y.; 
Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R.I.: 
Emmet L. Richardson of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Montreal, 
Canada; Mrs. Murdock M. Clark of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Margaret I. Aborn 
of Orange, N.J.; Melbert B. Cary of New 
York; Dr. H. Barrett Learned of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Rev. Edmund H. Ree- 
man of Des Moines, Ia. 
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‘The “Christian Register” Campaign 


“The people who take The Register are twice as effi- 
cient for their churches as the people who do not,” 
says Dr. J. T. Sunderland, distinguished Unitarian 
author, pastor, and propagator of the liberal faith 


T THE MEDTING, Thursday morning, 
September 13, which received the an- 
nouncement that THe ReEGiIsTeR returns 
to the rate of $3 a year, beginning with 
the issue of October 4, there was hearty 
applause. The chairman was E. L. Rich- 
ardson of Milwaukee, Wis. He said: 


COMMENDED WITHOUT RESERVATION 


“T have been a reader of THr CHRISTIAN 
Register for many years. In the last two 
years I have been one of the cover-to- 
cover readers, and I have found every 
page of it stimulating, enlightening, and 
in every way worth while. I have in- 
quired of others and have found that 
many haye had the same experience, that 
where a@ CHRISTIAN REGISTER is known, it 
is read. 

“To make a success of an effort like 
this, it is only necessary for some one to 
take a little personal interest in the mat- 
ter and to give a little work to it. For 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, a journal that 
is fearless, keen, and alive, and representa- 
tive of the best in Unitarianism, such 
work is a delight. It is a pleasure to be 
able to commend without reservation THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 


THE OWNERS OF THE PAPER 


Dr. Howard N. Brown made the an- 
nouncement of the new price, and spoke 
in part as follows: 

“T know that THr CHRIsTIAN REGISTER 
has been an appreciable factor in spread- 
ing the leaven of liberal thought through- 
out the main body of the church of this 
country. To me the paper is one of the 
most important of our denominational 
assets, and its maintenance in vigorous 
life appears to me one of the necessities 
of our situation. It has a history, as one 
of the oldest religious journals in this 
country, of which we may well be proud, 
and it has a present opportunity of ines- 
timable worth. Good denominational pol- 
ity requires we should use this opportun- 
ity to the utmost. 

“In former days religious papers de- 
rived a large part of their income from 
their advertising columns. With the rise 
of the great monthly magazines, this 
source of revenue was almost entirely 


‘lost. No paper of limited means can hope 


the money is needed, it will come. 


to compete with their enormous subscrip- 
tion lists. We are informed that no church 
paper in this country is now published 
without some kind of denominational sub- 
sidy. One paper with which our own 
may be fairly compared, costs, we are told, 
the denominational body something like 
$25,000 a year to maintain, over and above 
anything which the paper earns. 

“The trustees entirely believe that as 
What 
they are especially desirous of doing is 
to broaden the influence and extend the 


service of the paper to the denomination 
at large, and they are continuously study- 
ing how to inerease the circulation. I 
cannot say with too much emphasis that 
the trustees regard you as the owners of 
the paper, and themselves as merely your 
agents,.to carry out what you want done. 
They do not wish to produce the paper 
for the delectation of a few choice spirits. 
They want it to go to the rank and file of 
our body. 

“It- is, of course, important in our 
highly individualistic and many-sided con- 
stituency that we should produce a paper 
which will be met everywhere and by 
everybody with entire satisfaction. If you 
have criticisms, or complaints to offer, 
send them to the trustees who will give 
them careful consideration and weigh 
them so far as is humanly possible with 
a dispassionate mind. But don’t stop the 
paper. [Applause.] The trustees cannot 
lend their entire willing ear to those who 
adopt what seems to them this somewhat 
childish procedure. We know that every 
number contains something of value to 
everybody.” 


THE BEST IN MY HOUSE 


Dr. Minot Simons said in part: 

“The needs which created THE CuHrRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER in the first place are needs 
which we confront to-day. We should 
wake up, every one of us, and give THE 
REGISTER our utmost support. Let us all, 
as salesmen of the ReeisreR idea, realize 
these two basic propositions: we must 
have Tur ReEGISTER as a bond of union, 
and we must have it as a means of en- 
lightenment. We all realize that we are 
in the dawn of a new day of appreciation 
of the need of organized effort in behalf 
of this paper, and we know the place that 
the paper holds in our organization. It 
is up to you and me to create the largest 
possible opportunity for service by getting 
Tur Reeister into our Unitarian homes. 

“T want to pass on two comments which 
were made to me by former parishioners 
of mine. One man said to me, ‘THE RxEc- 
IsTeR is the best periodical that comes 
into my house.’ The other person said to 
me, ‘The best reading I find is in THE 
Register.’ Now it is needless to say that 
these men were intelligent and enthusias- 
tic Unitarians, and their families, their 
children, were intelligent and enthusiastic 
Unitarians. 

“Our paper must be as independent and 
as individually outspoken as we are our- 
selves. Will you please think that over? 
[Applause.] You encourage me to repeat 
that sentence. Our Unitarian paper must 
be as independent and as outspoken as we 
are ourselves. I have rejoiced to have 
Tur ReEGisteR bring to me a clear and 
outspoken opinion. I shaven’t always 
agreed with it. I haven’t expected to, and 


it hasn’t been necessary that I should. 
Without such a clear and independent 
utterance we might all agree that THe 
Reeister is good; with it, THe REGISTER 
is good for much. Let’s broadcast the 
word of THE ReeisteR just as widely as 
we can.” 


How to DousLe EFFiciency 


Dr. J. T. Sunderland of New York City 
said there are three .reasons why THE 
Reeister should go into every Unitarian 
home. “First, it is the most efficient 
agency we have of keeping common united 
ideals. In this one agency we speak those 
common ideals. We have this one paper 
continually lighting up our skies with the 
splendid ideals of our people. We ought 
to have THe ReGister in every home. 

“Second, a Unitarian is twice as effi- 
cient when he reads THE Register. I be- 
lieve those people who take THE Recis- 
TER as a rule are twice as efficient for 
Unitarian work as the same number of 
persons in our churches who do not have 
Tue Reeister. I believe the most impor- 
tant single thing we can do is to get more 
readers. 

“Third, our young people——how can we 
hold them? The only way we can hold 
them to our faith is to teach them early 
and teach them right along during all the 
years of their growth and development. 
How can we do that so efficiently as by 
putting Tur Reerster in their hands early, 
calling their attention to it, reading it to 
them and talking to them about it in our 
Unitarian families? I think THE Regis- 
TER ought also to go to every public li- 
brary and every public reading-room in 
this country and in the English-speaking 
world.” 

Mr. Emerson P. Harris of Montclair, 
N.J., spoke in part as follows: “I fully 
concur with the gentleman who said that 
the people who read the paper become 
good workers. I have noticed repeatedly 
on church boards of trustees that the 
people who read THE ReGIsTER don’t need 
the ‘jollying’ of the pastor or somebody 
else. They are already tuned up.” 


“TRAIN Up A CHILD” 


Prof. Iludson B. Hastings of Yale Uni- 
versity made a telling address. He said, 
“1 speak for THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, not 
to urge upon those of you who are not 
already subscribers the value of the paper, 
—that has been done,—nor to bear wit- 
ness to my own personal experience with 
the paper as a counselor and guide and 
inspiration, although I could do that with 
the greatest warmth and sincerity! I 
want to speak to you of what I conceive 
to be the value of the paper to our young 
people. I have been happily concerned 
for twelve years in teaching young col- 
lege men and women. I can conceive of 
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no other single agency which, in my opin- 
ion, would be more potent, more helpful, 
more certain to guide our young people 
along right paths than a constant reading 
of a paper such as our CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER is to-day. We parents who are send- 
ing our children out into the world of 
course desire them to lead those lives 
which shall be a source of joy and pride 
to us, and yet how much do we concern 
ourselves with that problem. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER in the home from the time 
the child begins to be able to read until 
he leaves would certainly be a tremendous 
influence for guiding: that -child in future 
life. And when children leave home and 
go out into life, what do we do about it? 
T would suggest two things that should be 
done, at the present time, in this situa- 
tion: 

“First, that each of you, every woman 
’ to her home Alliance and every man to 
his home chapter of his Laymen’s League, 
suggest, at the next meeting of the Alli- 
ance or the Laymen’s League, the very 
great desirability of that Alliance or that 
League furnishing at least one year’s sub- 
seription to every young man or young 
woman who leaves the community to go 
out into the world. It would be a tre- 
mendous help. 

“Second, I hope steps may be taken 
to create some committee to assist the 
trustees of the paper in establishing an 
endowment, so that it may reduce the sub- 
scription price to at least $2. I mean an 
endowment that shall carry it on indefi- 
nitely at $2. It will be, in my judgment, 
the greatest single thing we can do as a 
denomination at the present time toward 
helping our young people to put them- 
selves on a foundation of true, Christian, 
Unitarian ideals, and become leaders in 
their communities.” 


An Every-FamMiIty CANVASS 


Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., 
said: “I believe that we should make this 
movement to put THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER into every family in the denomination 
a missionary movement. Our Unitarian 
churches are not doing a great deal of 
missionary work. I think some of them 
hardly know how to spell the word ‘mis- 
sionary,’ and the church might well make 
this the missionary effort for the year, 
by perhaps appropriating the sum of $1 a 
year per family. Now it has been esti- 
mated that in the average church, the 
ordinary Unitarian church, there will 
average sixty families. What is $60 com- 
pared with the value of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER in évery home to a church? 
What does it amount to? Well, now that 
leaves $2 a year to be provided from each 
family. We all know, at the present day, 
the success attending the every-member 
canvass. Now let us have an every-family 
canvass, to put THE CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER into every home in every church!” 


“REJOICE IN SPINE” 

Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Ind., said: “I have sent a letter to every 
family in my parish asking that family 
to subscribe to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
and last year I saw to it that eyery 
family was visited. We shall continue 
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What I value most in THE 
CHRISTIAN RecisTeR is that at last ‘we 
have an editor with a spine. When I find 
myself differing with the editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN 
of THE CHRISTIAN R®GISTER are open for 
me to express that difference of opinion. 
I rejoice in the present editorial policy of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER.” 


that plan. 


THE First GIFT TO THE CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Oliver M. Fisher of Newton, Mass., 
spoke as treasurer of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. He said: “I want to bear witness 
to the fact that the first contribution to 
the Unitarian Campaign came not from a 
Unitarian home but from a home on the 
prairies of Oklahoma, from a widow who 
begged that her widow’s mite might come 
to us as a help in the movement of which 
she wished to be a part. This contribu- 
tion of hers which was the first that came 
over our desk, was a contribution inspired 
by nothing but THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
which my good wife, as one of the Cheer- 
ful Letter committee, had been sending to 
her for some time. She asked for the 
privilege of joining with us in this great 
movement. Let us put THE REGISTER in 
other homes, not only Unitarian homes, 
for our mission is to the world. There is 
a personal obligation here to get out and 
accomplish something.” 

Mr. Henry M. Williams followed Mr. 
Fisher. He said he rejoiced that “we 
have splendid laymen like Mr. Fisher, 
who can inspire us and point so clearly 
the way of action and not merely talk.” 
He continued: “One suggestion as these 
subscription papers go around is this, and 
I hope that you will all follow it: Sub- 
seribe not only for yourselves, but do as 
several have said they were already doing, 


‘pledge yourselves here and now for those 


additional subscriptions. We cannot do a 
better piece of work than to write on 
these little printed slips that are coming 
to us, ‘I subscribe for one, two, three, five, 
ten—whatever it may be—additional sub- 
scriptions,’ the names to be either at my 
disposal, as you please, if you have some 
one in mind, or at the disposal of the trus- 
tees. Let us have many score of such 
subscriptions to make this work and this 
talk really effective.” 

A resolution was adopted unanimously 
as follows: 

That the members of the General Con- 
ference pledge their support to the efforts 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER to achieve a 
circulation completely representative of 
the constituency of the Unitarian Church, 
and to extend it throughout the HEnglish- 
speaking world. 


The campaign for new sub- 
scribers is in charge of Leonard 
J. Raymond, who will “carry 

> in co-operation with Uni- 
tarians and others from this 
time forward. Please address 
all correspondence to him at 
THE Recister Office, 16 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reerster I find the columns > 
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Conference Notes 


Where the Delegates Live 


Thirty-three States of the Union, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada were 
represented in the New Haven meetings. 
The delegate who made the longest trip 
to the meetings was Rey. Alexander Thom- 
son, minister of the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Vancouver, B.C. Other distant 
cities represented at the three meetings 
were Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Berkeley, Palo Alto, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Dallas, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; 
Orlando, Fla.; Minneapolis, Duluth, and 
many other Mid-Western cities; and Win- 
nipeg, Canada. The largest delegations 
signed up were from the First Unitarian 
churches of Philadelphia and Providence, 
All Souls Unitarian Church of New York 
City, and the Second Congregational Soci- 
ety of Concord, N.H. 


Laymen Say, Keep the Law 


A statement signed by twenty-six lay- 
men who urge Unitarian ministers to 
make an outspoken appeal for the gen- 
eral observance and enforcement of the 
prohibition law, was adopted in New 
Haven by the Unitarian ‘Temperance Soci- 
ety. The names included Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Charles P. Steinmetz, the electri- 
cal wizard; United States Senator Duncan 
U. Fletcher of Florida; Charles H. Strong 
of New York, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League; Sanford Bates, commis- 
sioner of the Massachusetts Department 
of Correction; Frederic Almy of Buffalo, 
formerly president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work; and Morgan 
Brooks, professor of electrical engineering 
at the University of Illinois. 


Additional Resolutions 
Two additions were passed as follows: 


The Conference deeply appreciates the 
hospitality of Yale University and directs 
its secretary to express to the Corpora- 
tion and President of the University the 
thanks of this body for their courteous 
invitation and for the facilities so gen- 
erously provided for our meetings. He 
is further directed to say that we hope 
one result of our deliberations and efforts 
will be to promote a closer co-operation 
between the churches and the universities, 
so that the higher interests of life, the 
sciences, the arts, and religion, may in 
time everywhere come to be cultivated 
together, and the institutions that repre- 
sent them be recognized as having a com- 
mon aim. 


The Conference has heard with sincere 
pleasure the greetings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian and Non-subscribing 
Churches, and the International Congress 
of Free Christians, felicitously trans- 
mitted by Dr. Drummond, and requests 
the secretary of the Conference to express 
to the officers of these kindred organiza- 


tions the affectionate good-will of the Uni-- 


tarian Fellowship in America and the de- 


light with which the Conference has wel- 


comed Mr. and Mrs. Drummond: 


a 


o- 
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Laymen at Work on 


Chief Baciness of Life 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-ONE 
men who sell real estate, manufacture 


: corrugated iron, probate wills, diagnose 


' diseases, preach sermons, buy and sell 


_ securities, conduct funerals, and correct 


examination papers—two hundred seventy- 
one men engaged in widely differing busi- 
nesses of life went to New Haven to 
tackle a few problems in promoting the 
chief business of life. : 

They were delegates from 181 chapters 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League to the 
third annual chapter convention at New 
‘Haven, September 14-16. Officers and mem- 
bers of the Council and of the League’s 
administrative staff are included in the 
total attendance. Delegates came from 
twenty-nine States of the Union, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and three provinces of 
Canada, from four corners of Unitarian 
America—Houlton, Me., Bellingham, 
Wash., Pasadena, Calif., and Orlando, Fla. 

These laymen, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Charles H. Strong in his statement 
of the purpose of the convention, were 
simply taking a leaf out of the book of 
industrial corporations which hold an- 
nual meetings of executives to review the 
accomplishments of the past year and 
plan for achievements of the future. They 
met to pool experiences, plans, theories, 
and visions, and to address themselves as 
practical men of affairs to the task of 
making the League pay dividends in 
heightened spirituality and increased 
service. Listening to their deliberations, 
one. could not help wondering what was 
to be the future of liberal religion when 
more than 250 business and professional 
men set themselves so seriously to the 
business of its promotion. 

After four years of endeavor, there 
were too many achievements and too little 
time to relate them, with some thirty dis- 
cussion topics looming ahead of the dele- 
gates. Hence, Secretary William L. 
Barnard -announced at the opening session 


- that the chapter achievements had been 


printed in a pamphlet under title of 

“Applied Energy,” of which a second and 

more complete edition will be issued to 
- all members at an early date. 

But some restatement of the challenge 
that animated the men at Springfield four 
years ago and gave birth to the League 
comes most fittingly and healthfully at 
such a time. It came this year in vigor- 
ous and stirring phraseology from Hrnest 
G. Adams of Providence at the third ses- 
sion. Mr. Adams was “touched off” by 
what undoubtedly seemed to many a ques- 
tion that implied its own answer: “Shall 
we attempt a definite and large increase 
‘in chapter membership?’ Of course we 
Should, said Mr. Adams, declaring that 


“a laymen had not attained the goal 
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they were working for, because they had 
been too willing to ‘let George do it,” 
that is, the officers and the members of 
the Council and a few other consecrated 
workers. He called upon the members of 
the League to devote every atom of 
strength in their bodies to the advance- 
ment of a religion that weleomes and does 
not evade responsibility. 

That the laymen were not prone to 
shirk responsibility, either as churchmen 
or as citizens, was evidenced in the dis- 
cussions of three matters that received 
particular stress in the meetings,—world 
peace, recruiting the ministry, and young 
people’s activities. ; 

The question of how the chapters can 
promote the cause of world peace was the 
most comprehensive discussion topic 
slated for the convention sessions. 
missions of the need for a more intimate 
knowledge of the League of Nations cove- 
nant, for clarifying issues, for systematic 
thorough study of international questions, 
and suggestions for making this study 
and giving currency to authentic facts on 
the international situation, culminated the 
next day in a concrete proposal made by 
R. ©. Neuendorffer of All Souls Church, 
New York, and adopted by the convention 
with a slight dissenting vote. 

This action authorizes the Council to 
ereate a committee on public relations 
which will be representative, educational, 
and advisory on civic matters both na- 
tional and international. The Council, as 
Mr. Neuendorffer suggested, may appoint 
thjs committee from its own membership, 
or from among prominent Unitarians at 
large of wide experience and deep liberal 
insight. Although Unitarian laymen be- 
lieve in doing their own thinking and 
not stopping the process when others wish 
to think for them, it was generally agreed 
that the individual chapters were unsuited 
to promote effectively any civic policies 
of international scope. Elliot 8. Benedict 
of New York City, in supporting the 
motion, pointed out that such a measure 
does not exclude discussion and study of 
these problems by the chapters, that, in 
fact, the sense of chapter thought would 
be desired by this central committee, but 
that the national committee is essential to 
get what the laymen want done in co- 
operation with other organizations that 
are promoting world peace. ; 

In a later session of the convention, 
however, the following resolution pre- 
sented by Samuel Wolfe of Salt Lake 
City, was adopted: 

ResoWwed, That it is the sense of this con- 
vention that the Council of the Laymen’s League 
be requested to invite every chapter in the 
United States to make a careful study of the 
subject of the World Court and also of the 
League of Nations, and to transmit the con- 
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Two Hundred and Seventy-One League Members at New Haven 


sidered opinion of the chapter upon each mat- 
ter to the Senators of their respective States 
prior to the next Congressional session. 

Resolved, further, To request the Council of 
the League to submit its recommendations upou 
these two, topics to the chapters with ample 
time for proper observance thereof and with a 
strong recommendation for compliance. 


In the discussions on the Campaign by 
and with Young People and on the pre- 
liminary report of the committee on serv- 
ing young people, the potentialities of 
leadership in the youth of the church re- 
ceived particular attention. One recom- 
mendation in the committee’s report called 
for the placing of one member of the 
young people’s organization on the board 
of trustees of the church, and declared 
that “any board of trustees that refuses 
a member of the young people’s organiza- 
tion a seat in its midst shows fear of 
liberal organization and the liberal ten- 
dency of most youth.” This was the point 
on which an otherwise unanimous vote for 
acceptance of the report was temporarily 
snagged. But the one dissenting vote was 
withdrawn in face of the general convic- 
tion that, to train youth for responsibility, 
they must be given responsibility. A list. 
of ten constructive suggestions in the re- 
port, of ways by which the laymen can 
serve the young people, leads off with the 
proposition that the wholehearted support 
of the League be given to the new Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals. 

Again the young people were in the 
laymen’s minds when they voted to con- 
tinue the Church Attendance Campaign. 


The motion, as finally passed, carried an 


amendment providing that the Campaign 
be conducted with the results of attend- 
ance by young people primarily in mind. 
During the attack Saturday morning on 
the problem of chapter financing, dele- 
gates rose to their feet to recount various 
methods of money-raising, from the show- 
down subscription session following an 
appetizing dinner to the innocuous retail- 
ing of sweet chocolate without personal 
solicitation. But Ralph W. McCarty of 
Buffalo and Robert Lynn Cox of Mont- 
clair, N.J., vice-president of the League, 
both said, “Get a worth-while program, 
then go out and get the money for it.” 
And President Strong instanced the Sulli- 
van missions to show that money can be 
raised for a specific, worth-while cause. 
After relating methods of increasing 
chapter memberships, -the laymen turned 
to consider how the annual church school 
institute at Star Island might be con- 
tinued, and in so doing, elaborated on the 
point that Mr. Cox had made a short time 
before—that financial means for sending 
students to the institute can be obtained 
if the people are told what Star Island 
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has to offer and what it is accomplishing 
for the church school. It was also sug- 
gested that chapters begin early to pre- 
pare for sending delegates to the insti- 
tute, that men and not women be sent, 
that some plan for standardizing the en 
tire summer meetings situation on Star 
Island be worked out. 

Out of the discussion as to what service 
League members can render to the ehurch 
schools, the experience of the Weston, 
Mass., and Salem, Mass., chapters in fur- 
nishing volunteers to act as school super- 
intendents for twa or. three Sundays at a 
time contained suggestions that will prob- 
ably be followed by chapters that have 
not tried this. There was no disagree- 
ment as to continuing the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, although, as might 
have been expected, the extent of the 
laymen’s participation in the church sery- 
ice differed widely against the varied 
backgrounds of parish tradition. This 
variety of tradition and consequent vari- 
ety of practice was further disclosed when 
the delegates talked about a larger regu- 
lar participation of laymen in the church 
services. 

The query of what the chapters might 
undertake in the way of dealing with in- 
dustrial problems, in addition to the work 
of the industrial harmony committee, occu- 
pied but little of the laymen’s time, The 
delegates were apparently of one mind 
with Anderson Woods of Brooklyn, who 
suggested that the chapters confine them- 
selves largely to local industrial problems. 
In a later session, Robin Lynn Hamilton 
of Sioux City, Malcolm H. Bissell of Phila- 
delphia, and Leon O Smith of Omaha de- 
seribed successful programs of lectures 
on economic and other topics engineered 
by the chapters. 

William F. Baxter of Omaha put on a 
snappy final paragraph by warning the 
laymen not to confuse economic and in- 
dustrial questions, and to exclude from 
their minds the “all-too-prevalent idea of 
being loyal to economic policies as they 
exist,” if they would create a desire to 
understand economics. : 
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After agreeing in the final discussion, 
Sunday morning, that members of the 
League would profit by fuller attendance 
on the district conferences, the laymen 
marched in a body to hear Rey. Horace 
J. Bridges at Battell Chapel. 

At a round-table session, the program of 
the Unitarian preaching missions for the 
coming year was outlined. Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan called attention to the 
new and unprecedented zeal for spreading 
the liberal gospel, and Kenneth MecDou- 
gall, vice-president of the League in 
charge of missions, described the new 
technique that had been developed in the 
conduct of Unitarian mission meetings. 
Dr. Sullivan, with Newton H. Lincoln, will 
visit eleven cities of the United States. 

Saturday night the laymen had the 
privilege of viewing four of the twenty 
paintings on the parables of Jesus being 
prepared for the Laymen’s League by 
N. C. Wyeth. 

When the laymen were nearing the end 
ef their deliberations, Don Carlos Seitz. 
manager of the New York World, in an 
address on “The Function of the Church 
in Molding Public Opinion,” voiced the 
challenge that must have been in the 
minds of the delegates in their earnest 
seeking for light on international ques- 
tions. 

“Do you not believe that it is possible 
for the churches. of the United States to 
get together and turn their backs on the 
miseries of war?’ he asked. “That is not 
a theological question. That is not a 
political question. That is a Christian 
question. 

“Are you in favor of continuing the 
teachings of Christ? That is the ques- 
tion that every church must ask itself, 
and that is a question that every man 
who believes in the church and in Chris- 
tianity must ask himself. There is the 
place where we can meet upon nonparti- 
San ground, where we can meet on the 
broad plain of human rights, where we 
can meet on the broad ground of service, 
not only for our people, but for @all 
people.” 


League Council Develops Organization 


Mr. Barnard Becomes Executive Vice-President 


HVELOPMENT of the organization of 
the Laymen’s League to meet its 
growing administrative responsibilities, ex- 
tension of the Publicity Department, ap- 
proval of Laymen’s Sunday as an annual 
event, adoption of the recommendations 
of a committee on recruiting the ministry, 
ratification of a program of chapter study 
of the World Court, and election of offi- 
cers, were the principal acts of the regu- 
lar meeting of the Council of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League at New Haven. 
Charles H. Strong of New York, presi- 
dent since the organization of the Lay- 
men’s League in 1919, was re-elected. 
Other re-elections were: United States 
Senator Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida, 
vice-president ; Henry D. Sharpe of Provi- 
dence, treasurer; and William L. Barnard 
of Boston, secretary. Judge Frank S§S. 


Hiscock of Syracuse, Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York, Hiram Wadsworth of Pasadena, and 
Dr. John F. Oechsner of New Orleans 
were also elected vice-presidents. 

The secretary was added to this list, 
with the title of executive vice-president. 
In this action the Council was guided by 
the purpose of one of the proposed amend- 
ments to the by-laws of the American 
Unitarian Association, submitted by the 
Commission on Polity of the General Con- 
ference. The term “secretary” does not 
accurately or adequately define the func- 
tions of the incumbent of this office. Mr. 
Barnard continues to be the secretary of 
the Laymen’s League, but im all official 
business concerned with his broader offi- 
cial duties he will act in his capacity 
as vice-president. 
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Mr. Barnard’s chief assistants in admin- 
istration also become vice-presidents. The 


Council elected George G. Davis of Wal- 
tham, Mass., and Kenneth McDougall, who 
has been transferred from New York 
to direct the mission program and rep- 
resent headquarters in the field covered 
by the chapters in Metropolitan Boston. 
Mr. Davis is in charge of the administra- 
tion of the Unitarian Campaign and those 
features of the League program concerned 


with such activities as the institute for — 


religious education, ministers’ institute, 
and annual convention. 

Observance of Laymen’s Sunday haying 
been unanimously approved by the dele- 
gates to the third annual convention, the 
executive committee was authorized to 
fix a date. Last year the first Sunday 
in December was generally accepted by 
chapters and churches. The Second 
Church in Boston chapter already has 
arranged to observe Laymen’s Sunday on 
December 2, and this date may be fixed 
by the executive committee. ; 

To assure satisfactory operation of the 


Unitarian News Service, the appointment — 


of Ival McPeak of Minneapolis, Minn., 
as associate publicity secretary for the 
remainder of the fiscal year was au- 
thorized. 

Mr. McPeak accepted temporary em- 
ployment during the intensive publicity 
periods centering around the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League institute for religious 
education at the Isles of Shoals, and the 
combined New Haven meetings. 

The Council adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the convention that chapters in 
the United States be invited to make a 
careful study of the subject of the World 
Court and also of the League of Nations, 
and to transmit “the considered opinion” 
of the chapters to the Senators of their 
respective States prior to the next session 
of Congress. The secretary was in- 
structed, however, to advise the chapters 
that, since the League of Nations issue 
is not now pending, chapter action would 
be more effective if the opinion trans- 
mitted to the Senate were restricted at 
this time to the World Court issue. 

The report of the committee on recruit- 
ing the ministry, Perey W. Gardner, 
chairman, was adopted in substance, its 
recommendations approved, and the ex- 
ecutive committee authorized to put them 
into effect. 


Reliance 


Not to the swift, the race; 
Not to the strong, the fight; 

Not to the righteous, perfect grace; 
Not to the wise, the light, : 


But often faltering feet 

‘ Come surest to the goal; 

And they who walk in darkness meet 
The sunrise of the soul. 


A thousand times by night 
The Syrian hosts have died: 

A thousand times the vanquished right 
Hath risen glorified. 


Not from my heart life’s crystal streami, 
Not from my torch the gleam, 
But from the stars above; 
But from the depths of Love. 
—Henry Van Dyke. _ 


a 
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Contributions for Berkeley Unitarians 
President Wilbur Will Serve as Treasurer of Funds 


‘fun Curistian Recisrer presents the following let- 
ter from President Earl M. Wilbur of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, and commends the 
need to all Unitarians. Remembering the generosity 
of our people in relieving the Dayton, Ohio, suffering 
a few years ago, and later that of the afflicted friends 
in Transylvania, it is certain that smitten Berkeley, 
and our own people in particular, will receive prompt 
help. . 

Acknowledgments of contributions will be made 
in Tum Raeister, and all gifts will please be sent 
directly by the givers to President Wilbur’s address, 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


To the Editor of Tur CurRisTIAN REGISTER :— 


The receipt of several kind telegrams of inquiry suggests 
to me that readers of Tum RecistrrR may be glad of an 
authentic word about the severe disaster that has just smitten 
Berkeley and involved a considerable number of our people. 

Berkeley lies at the western foot of a high range of hills, 
eovered in late summer and autumn with long dry grass, 
shrubs and trees, all under favoring conditions highly inflam- 
mable. Wach autumn brings the dreaded “northers,’—hot, 
dry gales from the north or northeast, blowing usually for 
a night and a day. When one of these winds was at its 
height last Monday, fire started back of the range and, driven 
by a wind blowing from thirty to sixty miles an hour, soon 
crossed the summit and rapidly swooped: down to where houses 
were. In the face of such odds there was no stopping it, even 
with the combined facilities of eight neighboring cities. In 
three hours some sixty blocks in the residence district had 
been swept clean, and had not the wind then died down and 
shifted a little, there is no telling where the end would have 
been. About 600 buildings were burned, and perhaps over 
3,000 persons were left homeless. Most of these lost all their 
possessions save the clothes they wore and what they could 
carry away by hand. There was little time and no means 
for saying more. Goods moved into the street were burned 
there. 

The inhabitants of the district were ‘mostly persons living 
in moderate comfort, but there can be but few who will not 
feel their loss severely. The total loss is said to be well 
toward $8,000,000. Over eighty of the University professors 
were burned out, losing valuable libraries, manuscripts, and 
collections. About fifteen families in our Berkeley parish 
were among the sufferers, six of them being professors. The 
ehurch and the buildings of the Pacific Unitarian School were 
unharmed, but our Prof. W. S. Morgan had his house gutted, 
and lost his entire professional library of about 2,000 volumes, 
besides many valuable papers. 
ee Sabet writing without consultation, and without authority 
to invite contributions toward relief; but I remember how 
generously relief was contributed in the much greater dis- 
aster of 1906, and how much good it did to those who had 
suffered loss of all they had. Immediate and pressing neces- 
sities will of course be supplied from local sources; but the 
rebuilding of libraries with their expensive works of refer- 
ence and other appliances for work for scholars, and the 
acquiring of the things in the homes of others, which make 
the difference between a convenient and comfortable life and 
one of wearing hardship, will be long and slow in many cases, 
without considerable outside assistance. 

I venture to say that if any readers of Ture Rearster feel 
moved to make contributions-either for the rehabilitation of 


our own church people or for others, they may be assured that 
they will be discreetly applied and gratefully appreciated. 
2400 ALLSTON Way, Hart M. WILBUR. 
BOHRKELEY, CALIF., / 
September 19, 1923. 


In Comment on Mr. Scattergood 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Apropos of the publication in Tur Reerster of Mr. Scat- 
tergood’s address on the situation in the Ruhr _ region, 
I am constantly more and more amazed at the apparent igno- 
rance of otherwise intelligent individuals, not to say nations, 
of the almost self-evident economic truths so forcibly, clearly, 
and admirably stated by Mr. Scattergood. 

Why is it that people of ordinary sense cannot be brought to 
see that all international accounts must ultimately be paid in 
merchandise or its equivalent? Or, if haply the immediate 
payment is made tin gold or currency of some sort, these latter 
can only be secured through commercial transactions in which 
merchandise in some form or other sooner or later reaches the 
creditor nation, even though it may come through most devious 
channels and not directly from the debtor country. If this 
were not true, a wealthy manufacturing country like our own, 
which is at the same time capable of producing a major part 
of its food supply, especially the staples or necessaries, would 
soon control a large part of the world’s supply of gold and have 
no place to spend it. Indeed, I share the opinion of many 
others that one of the chief difficulties of the present trade 
situation is the tremendous excess of gold in our own country as 
compared with the pitifully inadequate supply in most of the 
other countries of the world. 

In the public press an excess of exports over imports is 
always spoken of as a “favorable” trade balance; but let us 
examine the facts in the case to see if it should really be 
dignified by that pretentious appellation. Let us suppose that 
for a period of two or three years our excess of exports over 
imports amounts to say one hundred millions or more. Imme- 
diate result: factories all busy, labor happily employed at 
good wages, gold plentiful and relatively cheap, prices possibly 
correspondingly high but every one with plenty of money to 
meet them, general good. feeling, and a too evident prosperity. 
Ultimate result: in a few years the international ledger must 
be balanced ; we are absolutely forced to spend our accumu- 
lated surplus with the nations from whom we acquired it or 
with other countries who in turn spend it with them, thus 
completing the circuit of the financial current, for this, like an 
electric current, must always make a complete circuit back 
to its source. In order to have a surplus of imports over 
exports sufficient to make this inevitable adjustment we are 
obliged to do one of two things or a combination of both. We 
must either greatly reduce production at home, buy much 
less of domestic goods and much more of foreign manufac- 
tures, thus throwing our workingmen out of employment and 
eausing hard times and financial disaster, or else increase our 
consumption to a point sufficient to take the normal amount 
of domestic products and in addition enough foreign produce 
to create an excess of imports over exports equal to our pre- 
vious surplus on the other side of the ledger. This latter 
eourse is not only practically impossible to bring about, but 
could only be accomplished by an era of reckless spending, of 
wild extravagance that would rapidly dissipate private and 
national savings and work worse disaster than the former 
method. There is no escape from some such process, for the 
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international ledger must be balanced with reasonable fre- 
quency just as surely as that of any clearing-house or business 
concern. Nor can this process of offset always be carried on 
gradually over a long period of years. Frequently in the past 
such periods of favorable trade balance have been followed 
by disastrous times of liquidation, with the attendant unem- 
ployment, suffering, and discontent. In the good old days, 
such a period of readjustment following a long period of high 
protective tariff was always laid at the door of a Democratic 
administration, but modern economists can hardly hope to 
make use of that’ ancient and honorable bogey man with 
which to frighten the political children of their family. 
Reduced to cold facts, then, the “favorable” trade balance, 
so-called, is only favorable ‘while it lasts, and is invariably 
the precursor of a corresponding period of depression and 
economic disturbance usually somewhat shorter in duration 
but more acute while it lasts. It is always long enough, 
however, to permit of the proper balancing of accounts accord- 
ing to the perfectly natural laws of compensation and exchange. 

Since these things are so evident, why not recognize frankly 
the fact that a debtor nation which is virtually bankrupt can 
only pay in labor or its immediate products? And, since the 
ultimate standard of value is, and always has been, the 
amount that the average citizen can produce in any given 
unit of time, why not accept payment in kind, and not hum- 
bug ourselves into the belief that sums so huge that all the 
gold in the world would not be sufficient to cancel them at 
one payment are likely to be met in actual gold even if dis- 
tributed over a period of years, or that it is desirable or best 
they should be paid in gold if any scheme could be devised to 
make it possible? If payment of any considerable part is to 
be demanded in gold, why not recognize the plain truth, that 
this gold can only be secured in direct return for merchandise 
or labor, and that men must have lucrative and reasonably 
steady employment under settled conditions in order to get 
these large amounts of gold? Why not recognize further that 
if the financial circuit is to be completed, as we have shown 
above, the nation receiving this gold must in turn spend it 
among the other nations of the world, thus permitting it to 
flow back through the natural channels of trade and industry? 

If our friends the French statesmen could only be brought 
to admit the most elementary of these truths, it seems to me 
they would adopt a policy more in line with Mr. Scattergood’s 
suggestions. Surely we all sympathize with France in her 
desire to get the fullest possible reparations for the terrible 
damage done to her country during the war. Surely no one 
would censure her for every honest effort to guard against 
possible future German aggression. But the question is, 
Can she best accomplish these ends by her present methods? 
Manitfestly not. These methods, if carried to their logical 
conclusion, seem likely to lead to an indefinite postpon¢ment 
of payment if not to the actual destruction of Germany's ability 
to pay. It has ied, and, according to all the signs of the times, 
is due to lead more and more, to a further complication and 
unsettlement of the international trade situation, disastrous 
not only to France but to the whole world. It seems extremely 
likely, furthermore, to lead to anarchy, revolution, and end- 
less bloodshed in Germany,—a situation from which might 
arise in time a government of some sort much more yvengefully 
hostile to France than the present one. From the statements 
of thoroughly disinterested travelers such as Mr. Scattergood 
it seems clear that Germany would pay willingly, and as soon 
as the resumption of undisturbed business would permit, any 
sum fixed upon by a commission of neutral and wholly disin- 
terested powers. It seems equally clear to an outside observer 
that France would not only make a net cash gain by that 
process much greater than is promised by her present course, 
but would gain immeasurably through the general benefits to 
world trade that would come from the stabilizing effects of 
such an action. 

Mr. Seattergood’s views on the League of Nations constitute 
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a separate issue, on which we may all differ, but, in view of — 

the soundness of his economic principles and of his funda- 

mental ethical doctrines, I bespeak for his address the widest 

possible circulation and intelligent reading. A: By oe 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


God and the Earthquake in Japan 
To the Editor of THe Curistian REGISTER :— 


In view of the earthquake in Japan, I hear many persons 
questioning the goodness and even the existence of God, say- 
ing, “If there is a God, or at least if there is a God who 
eares for humanity, would He have caused or permitted such 
a catastrophe, involving the destruction of so many human 
lives?” I would like to advise all such persons to read Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland’s “Because Men are not Stones,” especially 
his fifth chapter, on “God and Great Calamities,’” and his 
chapter entitled “Robert Ingersoll’s ‘I think if I had been 
God I could have made a hetter world.’ ” 


PoucnxKuarsre, N.Y. DorotHEea L. Bo.ton. 


Nothing New for Shaw 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In your issue of September 20, under the heading “G. B. 
Shaw’s New ‘Hypothesis,’” one reads that Mr. Shaw “spoke 
in a more sober spirit than was once his wont,” and that 
he advanced, according to the writer of the paragraph, a new 
hypothesis, a statement which to a reader of Shaw is fion- 
sense. What about “The Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet,” for 
example, or “Man and Superman,” not to mention Shaw’s later 
plays. This new hypothesis has always been Shaw’s phi- 
losophy ; what other has he? I have by me a speech in print, 
delivered about 1911, to a gathering of religious liberals, which 
has the same “new” hypothesis. It is strange how the old 
charge of atheism perpetuates itself, and is perpetuated by 
even liberal papers! W. Rupert HoLitoway. 


BLOOMINGTON, Inu. 


[The paragraph in THe Reatsrer did not even suggest Shaw 
was an atheist. The emphasis was on his alleged unwonted 
seriousness.—THE HEDITor. ] 


Are Sermons Out of Date? 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The article in your issue of September 20 by Mark Mohler, 
under the title “Are Sermons Out of Date?” is both timely 
and interesting, but it seems to me that the author draws 
wrong conclusions. Mr. Mohler quotes a generally accepted 
proposition that religion should deal with “the great accepted 
ideals,” and that one of these ideals is “the rights of private 
property.” He then goes on to show that the church’cannot 
discuss such a problem, and therefore, since it is not possible 
for the minister to discuss this one ideal adequately and 
intelligently in a sermon, he concludes “the sermon is an 
anachronism.” : 

Are there no other ideals, or does the inability to solve one 
difficulty preclude our dealing with other questions? 

Mr. Mohler declares that the suggestion “If your heart is 
right, the Lord will guide you” to be full of danger. 
point out that the Wesleyan movement in England was based 
on this very appeal, and that it worked righteousness for 
great multitudes of individuals, for the church and for that 
country, as nothing else did in the eighteenth century. Just 


why our liberals are not able to add to this heart appeal some- | 


thing truly dynamic by the way of the intellect is a worth- 
while question. W. L. McKinney. 
Proctor ACADEMY, ANDOVER, N.H, 


One may . 
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300 or 8,000 


How many words do we use and understand? 


perennial interest. 


The question has 


Milton used 13,000 in his verse. ‘Shakespeare from 


15,000 to 24,000, according to various estimates. . Woodrow Wilson is said 


to have employed about 60,000. 


A prominent educator in one of our leading universities has recently 
asserted that the English farmhand has a vocabulary limited to 300, the 
American workingman, who reads the newspapers, a vocabulary of 700 
to 1,000 words, while even the best educated persons use only about 5,000 


words. 


: From this conclusion, however, Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, the managing 


editor of the New Standard Dictionary, vigorously dissents. He believes 
_ that even plain people have a vocabulary of 8,000 to 10,000 words. 


And 


_ he proceeds to prove his contention by an examination of the ordinary 


routine of a single day’s conversation. 


would sometimes have us believe. 


We are not so ignorant as educators 
COR. J. 


—————— 


Our Washington Church 


WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


Unitarianism has had its prophets, and 
Washington has had her share. In this 
little book* we have the story of the 
pioneer, a plain, unvarnished tale, but all 
the more stirring for that. 
| The Unitarian church in Washington 
was organized on November 11, 1821, with 
Ttobert Little, a layman, as its first 
preacher. The South was Calvinistic at 
that time, and the little society had a 
hard struggle for existence, but there were 
eminent men in the group: John Quincy 
Adams, John C. Calhoun, William G. 
Eliot. Charles Bulfinch played a promi- 
nent part and designed the first church 
building, an edifice of such chaste loveli- 
ness that it is a pity it could not be 
preserved. 

The story is not without its humor. 
Like all churches, the Washington church 
was in search of perfect men to fill its 
pulpit. The supply was drawn largely 
from the North, and Chief Justice Story 
wrote in 1827: “The position requires tact 
as well as talent and elevated and fervid 

. piety. ... Our Cambridge friends ought 
to consider that it is not sufficient to fill 
the office, but to fill so well as to com- 
mand reverence and attract the busy and 
gay, the contemplative and the learned.” 

Rey. John Pierpont stated the situation 
bluntly when he replied to a correspond- 
ent: “The gentleman who would fill your 

pulpit as you wish, and as it ought to be 
‘filled, is not to be had. Your beau-ideal 
exists only in idea.” 

‘Stephen G. Bulfinch, youngest son of the 
famous Charles, filled the pulpit for six 
years. Then came Edward Hverett Hale, 
who found the burden heavy for young 
shoulders. The serious and poetic Samuel 
Longfellow remained briefly as supply, 
but by this time (1847) slavery had be- 
come a serious issue, and the capital did 
not welcome outspoken abolitionists. The 


only man to represent the South in the 


Washington pulpit was the spectacular 
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’ *A CENTURY OF UNITARIANISM IN THH NA- 
TIONAL Capital. By Jennie HB. Scudder. Bos- 
ton: The Beacon Press. $1.50. 


Moncure D. Conway, who filled the office 
for two years. 

By 1877 the congregation had outgrown 
the little Bulfinch church at Sixth and 
TD) Streets, and commerce had encroached, 
so that a new building was erected at 
Fourteenth and L Streets, a pseudo-Gothic 
building which well expresses the period. 
Again commerce encroached. It was real- 
ized that the building was not worthy of 
a church in the national capital, and plans 
were laid for a fine Colonial structure at 
Sixteenth and Harvard Streets. 

It is the hope of the denomination that 
under the able leadership of the present 
minister, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, All 
Souls (the corporate name of the society 
as reorganized in 1877) will go on to new 
and greater victories. Ww. 9S. 8. 


An Offer to Ministers 


Hall Caine has written a new story 
entitled The Woman of Knockaloe 
which Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, are to publish 
on October 20. The publishers an- 
nounce that they are prepared to dis- 
tribute a limited number of compli- 
mentary copies of the book to ministers 
who regularly or occasionally preach 
sermons based upon the books of the 
day. The Woman of Knockaloe is said 
to be a simple but poignant tale, 
meant to illustrate the effect of the late 
war in the heart of humanity, to de- 
scribe at very close quarters the conse- 
quences of the what we call peace on 
the condition of the world and the soul 
of mankind, and to point to what the 
author believes to be the only hope of 
saving both from the spiritual and 
material suicide to which they are 
hurrying on. 

Please refer to THe CuristiaAn Recis- 
TER in replying. 


The Mountain Solitides 


Tur TRAIL OF THH HLK. By M. Foénhus. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

A. novel that stirs the imagination, 
draws delightful sketches of the simple, 


-to expect from Mr. Curwood. 
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solitary life of wild, mountainous Norway, 
and has, withal, literary excellence. Its 
virtue lies in the fact that it is far re- 
moved from the popular realism and 
freakishness of many imaginative stories 
of the day. 

Those who like the wild melancholy of 
spruce forests, the quiet mystery of the 
Northland, the appeal of a rugged and 
powerful personality, will find it in these 
persistent adventures of Gaupa, the 
hunter, and Bjorm, his dog. Bh Cy 


Three Contrasting Novels 


Dene CHANNEL, 
Montague. Boston: 
Press. $1.90. 

Tun ALASKAN. 
New York: 
$2.00. 

CASTLE ConquprR. By Padraic Colum. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


The last three novels to reach this re- 
viewer’s desk are about as different and 
sharply contrasted as they well could 
be. One of them is a delicately wrought 
romance of life in a little Virginia vil- 
lage. Another is a hectic yarn of the 
far. West. The third is an Irish poet’s 
story of his own people. Deep Channel 
and Castle Conquer are alike in that both 
have a rural background, and deal with 
the loves and aspirations of humble folk. 
The former, with refinement and com- 
mendable restraint, pictures how romance 
comes into the drab lives of a village 
dressmaker, shy and middle-aged, and a 
henpecked country printer. The latter is 
a story of Irish village life, with a back- 
ground of conspiracy and growing revolt 
against British rule. Mr. Colum writes 
with a true poet’s sympathy, insight, and 
mastery of language. His story is slow 
in getting into its stride, but its dénowe- 
ment is dramatic, while it is by no means 
lacking in charm throughout. The Alas- 
kan, on the other hand, is an average 
specimen of standardized fiction. From 
cover to cover it runs true to form. A 
novel of broad open spaces and primitive 
passions, it is about what we have come 
It makes 
up in excitement for what its plot lacks 
in probability. Its primary value consists 
in its plea for Alaska against government 
apathy and corporate exploitation. Com- 
mon to all three of these novels is their 
frank reversal of moral values. A. R. H. 


By Margaret 
The Atlantic 


Prescott 
Monthly 


By James Oliver Curwood. 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


New 


What the Evidence Revealed 


PirRATE TALES FROM THE Law. By Arthur 
M. Harris. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


Who does not like to sit down and read 
a real story of real pirates? Since the 
days of Long John Silver and Treasure 
Island, there have been a multitude of 
historical records, legends, and romances 
about the bold, bad bucecaneer. Mr. Harris 
goes at his story from a somewhat differ- 
ent angle. As the title indicates, he gets 
his material from courts of law, “by the 
sworn witnesses, the probing counsel, 
the directing judges, and the juries who 
east their capital verdicts.’”’ However, the 
author has allowed himself the privilege 
of a romanticist and has woven into his 
tale incidents of the imagination. In six 
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stirring chapters, of considerable length, 
he has told with vivid pen of the careers 
of those evil, godless men, Captain Kidd, 
John Quelch, “Blackbeard,” Henry Avery, 
Tom Green, and John Gow. E. H. 0. 


A Sheaf of Stories 


STORIES FROM THE GRBAT OPDRAS. 
Walker McSpadden. $2.50. 
BIBLE SToRIDS FoR YOUNG Proriy. By Sarah 


By Jd. 


H. Dawes. $2.50. 
HpROnS OF THE WILDS. ‘By Chelsea O. Fraser. 
$1.76. 


All published by nity 6 Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. Fi 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Corapany is dis- 
tinguishing itself as a publisher of excel- 
lent books for young people. These books 
are beautifully printed and bound, and 
illustrated, many of them, in color. They 
have real educational value. The collec- 
tion of Bible stories is a reprint of an 
edition of tested usefulness. The author 
culls from the Bible much material of ex- 
cellent story worth, and retells it in 
simple, understandable language. Her 
work is uncritical, but the book presents 
no problem to the liberal that the Bible 
itself does not present. 

The remaining books are new. One of 
of them contains those old tales of ro- 
mance which have come to us clothed in 
music, tales of the heroes and heroines of 
Wagner and Verdi and Gounod. The 
other finds fresh tales of romance under 
the wide roof of the sky, tales of the 
“stout-hearted, rough-shod, unwhimpering, 
oak-sinewed, magnificent ‘Heroes of the 
Wilds.’” The author has made the forest 
ranger, the explorer, the trapper, the sur- 
veyor, and others who tread the virgin 
wilderness live again for us their lonely 
lives. These are stories of perils to meet 
and dauntless courage to meet them with. 


Science, not Dreams 

THIRTY YHARS OF PSYCHICAL RBSHARCH. By 
Charles Richet. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“The improbabilities of to-day become 
the elementary truths of to-morrow,” in- 
sists the author of this volume. He is a 
professor of physiology at the University 
of Paris, and four startling personal ex- 
periences have led to an investigation of 
metaphysical facts. He is now convinced 
that science must accept four demon- 
strated certainties: 

1. There is in us a faculty of cognition 
that differs radically from the usual sen- 
sorial faculties (Cryptesthesia). 

2. There are, even in full light, move- 
ments of objects without contact (Tele- 
kinesis). 

3. Hands, bodies, and objects seem to 
take shape in their entirety from a cloud 
and take all the semblance of life (Hecto- 
plasms). 

4, There occur premonitions that can be 
explained neither by chance nor perspi- 
cacity, and are sometimes verified in 
minute detail. 

These things seem to this scientist 
founded on certainty, and the more than 
six hundred pages of his book are de- 
voted to a painstaking investigation of 
what he considers to be the conclusive 
evidence. 
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Law—The Child of its Time 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LeGAL HIsToRY. 
By Roscoe Pound. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.25. 

In common with modern historians 
in other fields, Dr. Pound finds that the 
institution of law was a true child of 
its own time, a product of current civi- 
lization determined by current stand- 
ards of thought, and also by the exi- 
gencies of time and place. It has also 
been a resultant of two constant and op- 
posing pressures, one demanding con- 
stancy, and the other demanding 
change better to meet the new needs 
of a new time. In succeeding chapters 


the author takes up various interpreta- 
tions, such as the ethical and religious, 
ethnological, biological, and 


political, 
economic. 

Modern psychology, which first made 
a rewriting of sociology necessary, and 
more tardily has given an entirely new 
content and valuation to economics, has 
in Dr. Pound’s book made a new and 
yaluable interpretation of legal history. 
While giving to all former interpreta- 
tions full credit as contributions to 
legal history, he vividly indicates their 
inaccuracies, and with Kohler insists 
that we look at law as to the past as a 
product of civilization, as to the pres- 
ent as a means of maintaining civiliza- 
tion, as to the future as a means of 
furthering civilization. Then, fearing 
that this interpretation might harden 
into a dogma, he introduces the idea 
that the guiding principles and methods 
of the scientific engineer must be fol- 
lowed to keep it flexible and responsive 
always to current conditions. 

If this work should receive scant at- 
tention from the legal profession, it 
would not be strange but that uncon- 
cern will be more than made up by the 
inspiration and heartening it will fur- 
nish for the great army of people to-day 
interested in improving the social order. 
As Dr. Pound gave the essence of his con- 
clusions to the one hundred and seventy 
varieties of social service workers at 
the National Conference of Social Work 
at Washington last June, they hailed 
him as a prophet in their own ranks. 
Educators, sociologists, psychologists, 
and writers for periodicals will eagerly 
absorb these interpretations, and 
through their. agencies the main ideas 
will filtrate into the common mind to 
which at last the courts, lawyers, and 
legislators are responsive. Wisk. /Gs 


The Open Door 


THe Oppn Door Ponicy. By Dr. Hn Tsung 
Yen. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

THE Open Door DoctRinE. By Dr. M. Joshua 
Bau. (Knights of Columbus Historical Series.) 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

It is not generally understood by the 
American people that, next to the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Open Door Policy stands as 
a cardinal «principle of American diplo- 
macy; and thus the problems of China in 
relation to this policy as presented by two 


Chinese scholars should receive the most 


careful consideration. 
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Dr. Yen’s book is not merely a study of 
the Open Door Policy but also a histori- 
cal survey of political events in the Far 
Hast since the advent of the Westerns. 
The best part of the book is the discus- 
sion of the economic background of the 
Open Door Policy. The author points out 
that this policy is not at all a generous 
scheme to save China, but rather a matter 
of necessity for Great Britain and 
America in the game of trade competition 
and monopoly. 

The book is, on the whole, an excellent 
piece of work with a bias against Japan 
and a leniency toward Great Britain’s 
foreign policy in China. 

Dr. Baw’s book on The Open Door Doc- 
trine, like all other publications of the 
Knights of Columbus Series, is strictly 
scientific. It has an excellent introduc- 
tion by Dr. Tyler Dennet. Dr. Dennet 
characterizes the Open Door Policy as a 
commercial and political principle which 
has become an international law. There 
are scholars who would challenge this 
statement. 

Dr. Bau has treated the subject as a 
matter of historical evolution and has 
given various documents of great value. 
This alone makes the book a reference 
work in the study of Chinese politics. 

Neither author has given proper empha- 
sis to Japan’s share in making the Open 
Door Doctrine possible. Although both 
America and Great Britain were anxious 
to check Russian expansion in China, it 
was Japan who fought Russia and stopped 
the dismemberment or absorption of 
China. Neither author has seen that the 
foreign policy of Japan is the reflex of 
Huropean expansion in Asia. Japan alone 
eannot be blamed for the exploitation of 
weak nations. ToD. 


An Illustrated Lecture 


Tun CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
William Burnett Tuthill. 
millan Company. $2.50. 

One of a series of “Essays on Architec- 
tural Art.” The text, though revised for 
this book, was originally given as an 
illustrated lecture in and around New 
York City. Written by an architect, and 
accompanied by seventy-eight small illus- 
trations, it serves as a fairly good intro- 
duction to the English cathedral churches. 
But, like most illustrated lectures, the 
text lacks charm and style. Also it needs 
the pointer in the hand of the lecturer 
to make clear at times the exact relation 
of the text to the pictures. 


By 
New York: The Mac- 


Books Received 


SPRING IN THD BROWN Mmapow. By Blisa- 
beth Edland. New York: The Abingdon Pregs. 
35 cents. 

Tun Srory or A VARInD LiF, 
Rainsford. An autobiography. Long Island, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $5.00. 

Ton Groat Moment. By Blinor Glyn. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$2.00. 


By W. S. 


Correction 


In our review notice of a publication of The 
Abingdon Press, A History of Religious Hduca- 
tion in Recent Times, by Arlo Ayres Brown, the 
price of the volume, through the publisher’s 
error, was given as $1.25. The price shenld 
be $1.50. 


a 
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Pool of Smiles 
: ROSH BROOKS 


Brown curls topped by a perky yellow 
ribbon bow, hazel eyes a-sparkle and 
black-fringed, rosy cheeks, roguish mouth, 
—that was Bettina Bartlett when she 
was happy. Brown curls topped by a 
perky yellow bow, sullen hazel eyes, and 
pouting mouth,—that was Bettina when 
she was crossed. To Bettina it seemed 
she was always crossed; to her mother it 
seemed that her little daughter was more 
often than not plain cross. 

“She must learn that she can’t always 
have her own way. She must learn that 
eyery one’s happiness must be considered 
in the making of family plans,—not just 
hers.” So ran Mother’s troubled thoughts 
one summer day as she lay in the Glouces- 
ter hammock; with eyes straying over the 
trim, gay garden, but with thoughts on 
the unhappy talk she and Bettina had 
just had. “It drives everything else out 
of my head, even the garden surprise that 
seemed so happy and important this very 
morning. I wonder if a girls’ camp’— 

And here the doorbell rang twice,— 
postie’s signal,—and on the bricks of the 
yestibule lay a square letter addressed 
to Mother in Aunt Elsie’s familiar hand. 

“Well!” breathed Mother, turning the 
first page and beginning on the second. 
“Tf ever there was an answer’— ‘This 
is what she read: 


Can’t you lend me Bettina for six weeks this 
summer? It seems to me she’s not big enough 
for camp, and it does seem as if this farm full 
of animals and all kinds of growing things 
would keep her interested. Nancy Norton lives 
just five minutes down the lane,—and just 
Bettina’s age. I shall be happy if you will 
trust her to me, and will try to keep her too 
busy to be homesick a minute. No, don’t sit 
down and write me that she’s “troublesome” 
and “a problem,” as you told me during my 
happy fortnight with you. She’s nine and my 
niece, and I love her and truly want her. Send 
her the minute school closes if you can, and 
you forget her as much as you can (though I 
know how dreadfully you’ll miss her), and let 
me pretend I have a little girl of my own with 
bobbing curls and gay hair-ribbons and smocked 
dresses. 

Father decided it and Bettina went, 
three days after school closed. Alone in 
the train she went, with Father and 
Mother to see her off, to be sure,— 
Father gay and with pockets full of sur- 
prises to fill the last minutes, and Mother 
—well, not gay. Of course Aunt Elsie met 
her at Edgewood, and from that minute 
six happy weeks began. 

It was happy Bettina who spent the 
first day in the low, vine-covered farm- 
house, for weren’t there two dogs and 
three cats and two horses and four cows 
‘and twenty-six sheep to get acquainted 
with, to say nothing of a barnyard of 
speckled chickens—clucking mothers lead- 
ing their babies about for all the world to 


admire? Bettina found that animals are 


as companionable as people, except that 
they can’t talk, which really in some 
eases is not such a lack after all. But be 
that as it may, by the second day when 


Bettina might have begun to wish they 
could talk, over came Nancy, and such a 
chatterbox she was, that she more than 
made up for all the animals’ lack of 
speech. 

No better friends could any two little 
girls be than Bettina and Nancy became 
in a week. The most inviting and easily 
climbed apple trees did Nancy know, and 
any little girl will agree that the hest 
place in the world to play dolls is in the 
comfortable, outstretched arms of an apple 
tree. Hvery woodsy path did Nancy 
know, too; every mossy brook bank; every 
meadow slope where wild strawberries 
were sure to ripen first. All outdoors was 
a playhouse, and it was happy Bettina 
who dressed nimbly in the morning, piayed 
the golden hours through, and crept into 
bed at dusk, drowsy, tired, content. 

For a whole week it was happy Bettina 
every minute,—then one morning Aunt 


In October 


Now come the rosy dogwoods, 
The golden tulip-tree, 

And the scarlet yellow maple, 
To make a day for me. 


The ash-trees on the ridges, 
The alders in the swamps, 

Put on their red and purple 
To join the autumn pomp. 


The woodbine hangs her crimson 
Along the pasture wall; 

And all the bannered sumacs 
Have heard the frosty call. 


Who then so dead to valor 
As not to raise a cheer, 
When all the woods are marching 
In triumph of the year? 
—Bliss Carman. 


Sentence Sermon 


Blessed are they that have eyes to see; 
They shall find God everywhere, 
They shall see him where others see 


stones. —John Oaenham. 


Elsie called out to the apple tree where 
a doll party was in full swing: “Bettina, 
will you run down to the lower meadow 
and ask Uncle Ben to come to the house? 
Some one wants him on the telephone. 
Sorry, because I know it’s hot, but I can’t 
leave my cake. I know you don’t mind.” 

It wasn’t an agile, happy Bettina who 
slid down the apple tree. If you'll be- 
lieve it, happy Bettina had quite flown 
away, and there in her place was a little 
girl with sullen eyes and pouting mouth. 
A minute later a cross little voice at the 
kitchen door said: ‘Do I have to go, Aunt 
Hlsie? Nancy says she won’t go with me, 
and it’s hot and we're playing a wedding.” 

Aunt Elsie smiled. “It’s hot in the 
kitchen, too. Yes, I want you to go, and 
without delay. It’s important. The man 
left his number and wants Uncle Ben to 
eall as soon as he can.” 

Bettina’s feet lagged over the meadow 
path, down the dusty stretch of road, and 
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into the lower meadow. Uncle Ben was 
too busy to notice that happy Bettina had 
flown away, and strode off to the house, 
leaving her far behind. 

When she got back, Nancy had gone 
home. Clearly the day so happily begun 
was spoiled. Unhappy Bettina sat down 
under the maple tree to cool off and wait 
for dinner. Almost before she had settled 
herself, Aunt Elsie bustled out of the 
kitchen and said: ‘Come with me, Bettina. 
I can leave dinner for a few minutes.” 

Somewhere else to go, and she already 
tired and hot! Bettina got slowly to her 
feet and asked crossly, “Where this 
time?” 

“To the little pool beyond the iris bed,” 
was Aunt Elsie’s surprising answer, as 
she walked briskly across the grass. Un- 
willingly, Bettina followed to the pool’s 
rim, where Aunt Elsie knelt and waited, 
apparently absorbed in its depths. 

“Kneel down, Bettina,” she said -pleas- 
antly, ‘on the very edge, as lam.” With- 
out once raising her eyes she continued to 
gaze downward. 

“Why?’ asked Bettina, and it was still 
unhappy Bettina’s voice which said the 
words. P 

“Kneel down, Bettina,” repeated Aunt 
Elsie, no less pleasantly, but something in 
her tone made Bettina obey. 

Silence,—with Aunt Elsie looking into 
the water and smiling. In spite of her- 
self, Bettina looked, too. “What is there 
to see?” she asked impatiently. 

“T see a little girl,” began Aunt DHlsie, 
“with dark curls, and a big yellow bow 
on top of her head. She’s a dear little 
girl—when she smiles.” 

Sure enough, there she was, curls, bow, 
but as for her mouth! Anyway, it was 
the way she felt,—the hot walk, Nancy 
gone, play spoiled. 

“Now that you’ve seen her,” Aunt Elsie 
went on evenly, “I’m going to make her 
smile. You watch, don’t take your eyes 
off her!” And what did she do but pick 
up a little pebble and drop it solemnly 
into the smooth surface of the little pool. 
“The ripple will make that little girl in the 
pool smile,” she said. “Nearer! Nearer! 
There goes the pouty little mouth that my 
happy Bettina never wears! Smiling? 
Why, my little pool girl must be laughing, 
her face is all-crinkled up!” 

Who could stay cross and pouting with 
such nonsense going on? Not Bettina, 
who jumped to her feet, laughed aloud, 
and gave Aunt Hlsie a hug. ‘But’— she 
began.. 

“No buts, my dear,” said Aunt Elsie, 
gaily. “No, not a word about it. Only 
I want you to know that this is my pool 
of smiles and out we'll come to it if ever 
my happy Bettina fles away again.” 

How many times did Bettina and Aunt 
Elsie visit the little mirror pool? Indeed 
I’ve forgotten, but I’m sure it couldn’t 
have been often. Go they did, though, un- 
failingly, whenever happy Bettina van- 
ished because she was crossed or cross, - 
whichever you choose to call it. And 
solemnly they knelt each time on the rim 
and solemnly each time Aunt Elsie popped 
in a pebble, with anxious eyes on the 
ripple that widened and widened its 
circle till Bettina’s face crinkled and 
Bettina’s own laugh rang out. For the 


Just Caws 
MARJORIE DILLON 


Upon my word, the oddest bird 
I saw this very day! 

It never sings; it has no wings, 
So cannot fly away. 


It builds no nest, but seems to rest 
On one lone leg absurd. 

It stands forlorn in grandpa’s corn— 
This ragged Scarecrow bird! 


last three weeks of the six they went not 
at all, at least not for, that purpose. 

“All drowned, the pouts and frowns, 
aren't they?’ asked Aunt Hlsie, as they 
settled themselves comfortably near the 
little pool on Bettina’s last evening. ‘‘And 
next summer, if Mother’ll let you, and 
as many summers as Mother’ll let you, 
T'll be a happy Aunt Elsie if you'll come 
to stay with me.” 

“Really?” said Bettina, snuggling close, 
a sudden picture of the happy farm days 
flashing through her head. 

“Of course,’ said Aunt Elsie. ‘There's 
nothing in the world like haying a happy, 
smiling little girl about.” 

The next evening Bettina was at home, 
and weren’t Mother and Father glad to 
see her! And wasn’t she glad to see 
them ! 

“There’s a surprise in the garden,” said 
Mother, after supper, and out they strolled. 
“Past the peonies, and around the lilac 
bushes and”’— 

“A pool!” gasped Bettina. “How did 
you know? Aunt Elsie didn’t tell you— 
I know she didn’t!” 

“Aunt Hlsie? I haven’t told Aunt Hlsie. 
I thought a pool would be lovely.” 

“For what?’ Anxiety was in Bettina’s 
voice. 

“For pond lilies,’ said Mother. “But 
what are you talking about, Bettina?’ 

“There was-a pool at Aunt Elsie’s,” 
began Bettina. “Beyond the iris bed.” 

“Yes,” prompted Mother, entirely at a 
loss at the drift of the conversation, “With 
pond lilies in it?’ 

“No,” said Bettina, eyes and lips sud- 
denly smiling. “It was dark and shiny, 
like a mirror, and it has things drowned 
in it.” 

“Drowned in it! But, Bettina, how can 
you smile? Squirrels, were they? How 
do you know they were drowned in it?’ 

“We saw them drown,” said Bettina. 
“We helped drown them, Aunt Elsie and 
I. Oh, not squirrels!” 


“Bettina !” 
Bettina, suddenly turned _ serious, 
begged: “They weren’t animals. I can’t 


tell you—I mean, I’d rather not tell you. 
They were things Aunt Hlsie thought best 
to drown. It’s our secret.” 

“If Aunt Elsie thought best to drown 
them,” said Father, “that settles it. Best 
drowned they are. I'll trust you both.” 

“Of course,” agreed Mother. “Do you 

like my pool, Bettina?’ 

; Bending over it, Bettina saw a happy 
face smiling up at her, and Father, look- 
ing over her shoulder, said in great con- 
tent: “I’m glad the six weeks are finished. 
Nobody knows how we missed our happy 
Bettina.” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Betty’s Party — i 
CHARLOTTE EB. WILDER: 


“Who’s going to the party here?’ 
Georgie stood in the door and waved a 
white envelope high in the air. 

“Tam. Iam. Iam.” You would have 
thought there were six little children in 
the room instead of just Betty and Bobby. 

“Ho! Ho! Betty says she’s going and 
she doesn’t even know who’s invited.” 
Bobby laughed. 

“Can't I go, Mother?” asked Betty, jump- 
ing for the invitation like a dog for a 
cooky. 

“Let me see,” said her mother, and she 
took the letter. Then she Shook her head 
slowly. ‘‘No,” she said, when she had 
finished reading it. “I’m afraid you can’t 
go, dear. To begin with, it’s at eight 
o’clock, and that’s your bedtime, and to 
end with, it says, ‘Boys Only.’ ” 

“So that settles it, I guess,” said Bobby, 
and he turned a handspring on the floor. 

“Bobby, if you wish to break your neck, 
please go out and do it on the lawn, not 
on my polished furniture,” said his mother, 
who always knew how to make her 
“don’ts” sound like permissions. 

“So that settles it, Betty,” said she, too. 
But Betty was not so sure that it was 
settled. She grumbled at supper and was 
grouchy at bedtime. She growled in the 
sitting-room and groaned all the way up- 
stairs to bed. 

That night when Mother and Father sat 
near the lamp, aS grown-ups do, and 
talked, Betty’s mother sighed a little. 
“I’m sorry about Betty. I wish she could 
go to the party—she doesn’t often have 
much fun with the other children.” Bobby 
appeared to be snoozing, with his head on 
the big bear rug, but his ears were very 
wide awake. ; 

“Tll tell you what, Mother,” he said 
suddenly, “I’ve got a big idea.” 

“Is that so, Sonny,’ said his father, 
smiling. ‘I’m glad to hear it.” 

“T have,” he repeated firmly, and he 
whispered it into his mother’s ear, and 
then into his father’s. Pussy sat up, and 
ran her soft red tongue over his hand, and 
turned one ear to him, as if she, too, 
wanted to hear the big idea. 

The night of the party came, and it 
seemed to Betty that they put her to bed 
even a little earlier than usual. She 
lay still, with a tear running down the 
wrinkle on each side of her nose, and 
heard Bobby in the next room, dressing. 
There—he dropped a shoe and now he was 
brushing his hair. Soon she heard him 
whispering good-by to his mother and then 
the front door shut with a firm click. 

Betty knew it would do no good to feel 
sorry for herself, so she turned over on 
her face, and soon she was having a beau- 
tiful dream. She was going to the party 
in a pink dress, with white socks and pink 
shoes, in the snow, but it didn’t seem 
to matter. There were only boys there 
and she was the only girl, and there was 
a canary who was singing: “B-b-b-b-betty! 
Beautiful Betty !” 

She opened her ‘eyes and looked around 
the room. Nobody was there; there wasn’t 
any party, or canary, but there was the 
Singing just the same. “B-b-b-b-betty!” 
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She ran to the window and looked out. 
There came a long dark line of boys with 
their hands on each other’s shoulders 
winding like a snake, and skipping along 
from the next-door house into her garden. 

There was a big moon winking his eye 
over a tree, and she could see Bobby’s face 
at the front looking up and waving some- 
thing white. There was Georgie, too; 
why, it was all the boys of the third 


' grade! 


They stopped under the little porch that 
was just outside her room, and before she 
knew what was happening, Bobby sang in 
a funny singsong: ‘C-c-c-c-catch,” and 
bang! went a hard bag of something on 
the floor of the porch. In one second she 
had scuttled out there and found her 
present: candy, and a toy, and a funny 
sugar-lump man. When the boys had 
sung a funny song, and Betty had sung 
a “thank you” over the railing of the 
porch, they went winding away, like a 
snake, but a very nice snake. 

“Mother,” said Betty, five minutes later, 
when she had showed her the surprise, 
“T couldn’t go to the party, so the party 
came to me!” 

[All rights reserved] 


Squirrels Assist Foresters 


With the aid of squirrels, the United 
States Government is reforesting large 
timber tracts in the West. Not long ago, 
these little animals had a price on their 
heads on account of their habit of de- 
stroying birds’ eggs, but now they are 
established in high favor, because when 
the Government wished to buy green pine 
cones it found itself in need of their 
help. While the cones are still green the 
squirrels climb to the tops of the pines, 
bite them off and carry them to their 
nests, where the forest rangers have 
learned to look for them. When the Goy- 
ernment had obtained its first adequate 
supply of cones, it stored them in a ware- 
house, which was soon afterward burned 
in a fire originating from spontaneous 
combustion. When, to meet the loss, the 
rangers again sought the squirrels for 
help, they discovered that the wise, furry 
little people of the woods stored the 
cones end to end, thus allowing an air 
passage. In its second storing of cones, 
the Government profited by this lesson, 
and no more fires resulted. Appreciative 
of their aid, the forestry service orders 
that only a few of the stored cones be 
taken, and the larger part left in the 
nests of the thrifty harvesters. 


Rare Birds in Texas Wilds. 


Recently exploring bird enthusiasts 
found in a remote and wild section of 
the Gulf Coast in Texas whole cities of 
rare birds. Among the feathered inhabi- 
tants were the white-face, glossy ibis, 
American cousin to the sacred bird of 
Egypt. In another colony lived large 
numbers of the wood ibis, otherwise 


. 
| 


known as the American stork; the rare | 


white-face ibis, which for years American 
naturalists have sought in vain; and the 
roseate spoonbill, well known for its bril- 
liant plumage. 
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native town being St. Cloud, Minn., 
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Mr. Staples Begins Duties 


New Mid-Western secretary of Laymen’s 
League has unusual qualifications 


Laurence ©. Staples, formerly assistant 
director of educational work in the United 
States Public Health Service for the last 
five years, has entered upon the duties of 
Mid-Western secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. This is for Mr. Staples 
a return to the land of his birth, his 
where 
his father, Rev. Charles J. Staples, was 
minister of Unity Church from 1888 to 
1894. His Unitarian heritage goes back 
even farther, since he is the grandson of 
Rey. Carlton A. Staples, who served Uni- 
tarian churches in St. Louis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Providence, and Lexington, Mass. 

The new Mid-Western secretary holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees conferred 
by Harvard; he was resident at South 
End House, Boston, for two years; assist- 
ant in social ethics at Harvard for a year; 
and from 1915 to 1917 was Parker Travel- 
ing Fellow in England and Ireland. Then 
followed two years’ war service in the 
76th Division, with which he served one 
year in France. With Lionel Smith- 
Gordon he wrote “Rural Reconstruction 
in Ireland,” published in this country by 
the Yale Press. 

The acceptance by Mr. Staples of the 
invitation of the Laymen’s League will be 
felt keenly in All Souls Church, Washing- 
ton. <A year ago he was elected to the 
board of trustees, representing the Young 
People’s Society, of which he is president. 
For the current year he was chosen to be 
secretary-treasurer of the Washington 
Chapter of the Laymen’s League. Mr. 
Staples attended the second and third in- 
stitutes for religious education at the 
Isles of Shoals, and was a delegate to the 
New Haven meetings a few weeks ago. 


~The Ocean Point Services 


The summer services held at Ocean 
Point, Me., in the beautiful chapel erected 
to the memory of Janet M. Wilson were 
largely attended, both by local residents 
and visitors from near-by resorts. At the 
memorial service to the late President 
Harding many were unable to gain admis- 
sion, and listened to the services through 
the open door and windows. Among the 
preachers during July and August were 
Dr. Samuel Emerson, Professor Moore, 
and Rey. John Keeley, Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, Rev. Charles T. Billings, Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner, and Mrs. Peaslee of 
the Coast Guard Mission. Norman Fas- 
sett, assistant professor of botany at Har- 
yard College, conducted the opening serv- 
ice of the season in July. A contribution 
of $57 was made to the Coast Guard Mis- 
sion, an interesting and philanthropic 
work among the fishermen living on the 
isolated islands along the coast of Maine. 


Idealism Came through Evolution 


Rey. Robert F. Leavens of Berkeley, 
Calif. has been giving a series of dis- 
courses on religion as connected with dif- 
ferent phases of world development. In a 


recent sermon he said: “Evidently it is 
- tine for those who believe in growth, 
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especially mental growth, in honesty, 
especially intellectual honesty, and in free- 
dom, especially spiritual freedom, to show 
their colors. 

“What Bryan and others object to in 
evolution is, as he says, ‘that it destroys 
the Christian faith.’ There is a real 
problem in the materialism and the athe- 
ism of the current philosophy which have 
resulted in part from the theory of evo- 
lution and have borne fruit in a material- 
istic and atheistic manner of living. In 
spite of this materialism there may be 
more idealism in the world to-day than 
there was one hundred years ago before 
the theory of evolution was promulgated. 
And I believe that there is more idealism 
now, more honesty, more consciences 
functioning, than there would be if every 
vestige of the theory of evolution were 
abolished and the traditional orthodox 
Christian faith established in its place. 
Yet there is a serious problem, and deal- 
ing with that problem it is necessary to 
distinguish between that use of the word 
‘faith’ which represents it as a creed, 
a set of doctrines, and the meaning 
found in the New Testament, ‘the giving 
substance to things hoped for, the proving 
of things not seen.’ Faith is a living 
creative power, not a page of sentences.” 


In Honor of Mr. Pollard 


The Young People’s Religious Union of 
the Unitarian church of Berlin, Mass., 
entertained President Albert Pollard of 
the National Young People’s Religious 
Union at a banquet in the church Septem- 
ber 7. Addresses were given by Presi- 
dent Pollard, Rey. C. F, Roberts, minister 
of the Unitarian church of Berlin, Miss 
Frances ©. Rice, superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, Mrs. Waldo Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the Alliance, Ernest C. Ross, 
chairman of the parish committee, Miss 
Viola Farnsworth, secretary of the 
Worcester Federation of Young People, 
and Rey. Dudley R. Child of the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Hudson, Mass. Miss 
Ruth Twiss was toastmaster. 
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Mr. Hunt General Field Secretary 


Will keep headquarters in New York and 
assume charge of extension work 


The readjustment of the executive staff 
of the Church Extension Department of 
the American Unitarian Association made 
necessary by the withdrawal of Dr. Minot 
Simons has been completed. Rev. Walter 
R. Hunt, at present Field Secretary of 
the Association in the Middle States De- 
partment, with headquarters at New York, 
has been designated as General Field Sec- 
retary. Mr. Hunt will continue to make 
his headquarters at the New York office, 
and the reports from the field will be sent 
and gathered there. The other field secre- 
taries will work in co-operation with Mr. 
Hunt, but he will not be directly responsi- 
ble for their movements. Rev. George F. 
Patterson will have his headquarters at 
Boston, and Mr. Carl B. Wetherell at San 
Francisco, and the Department has the 
continued co-operation of Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, the Secretary of the Western Con- 
ference, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Hunt will not succeed to all of the 
responsibilities formerly discharged by Dr. 
Simons, but he will be the executive head 
of the church extension work, and appeals 
and recommendations directed to the 
church extension committee of the Board of 
Directors will be presented through him. 

Mr. Hunt is in the prime of life. He is 
a native of Maine, and graduated at Bow- 
doin College in 1890 and at the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1894. He was minister 
for two years at Duxbury, Mass., two 
years at Ellsworth, Me, and then for 
twenty-four years at Orange, N.J. He 
has been field secretary in the Middle 
States for the last two years. He makes 
his home in winter at Orange and in 
summer at Duxbury. He enjoys the con- 
fidence and affection of his fellow-workers, 
and is always a stimulating preacher, a 
wise counselor, and a genial friend. 


Church Improvements 


in Manchester, N.H. 


The Unitarian chureh in Manchester, 
N.H., resumed its services September 9, 
after the summer period, during which 
great improvements were made in the 
building, chiefly under the direction of 
John P. Cronan, president of the society. 
The entire ceiling and walls have been 
repaired and redecorated in shades of 
fawn with frescoing. The chancel plas- 
tering is in blue. Gothic windows in the 
north wall of the church auditorium which 
admitted no light have been removed and 
religious inscriptions take their place. 
Memorial tablets to founders and early 
supporters of the church will be placed 
later, and the specially designed electric 
fixtures will be installed. The plastering 
in the vestibule, chapel, parlor, and 
kitchen has been renewed and _ redeco- 
rated, and a window in the east wall of 
the kitchen has been removed. New fur- 
naces replace outworn ones. 


The defects of our education drive us, 
if we are not brain-spoiled, to read many 
books and many kinds of books, and the 
reading of good books is already reacting 
upon the character and purpose of Amer- 
ican education—Henry Seidel Canby. 


Second Year of Missions 


Beginning at Augusta, Me., October 
thence to Salem, Mass. 


The second year of the mission program 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, under 
the leadership of Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan, will be started in All Souls 
Church, Augusta, Me., with a series of 
seven evening meetings beginning Sunday, 
October 7. 

From Augusta, Dr. Sullivan will go to 
Salem, Mass., October 21-28; Syracuse. 
N.Y., November 11-18; Wilmington, Del., 
December 2-9; and‘ Pittsburgh, Pa., De- 
cember 30-January 6. The following 
cities are being definitely considered in 
making up Dr. Sullivan’s itinerary for 
the remainder of the season: Louisville, 
Ky.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Washington, D.C.; and 
Springfield, Mass. 

“The success of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League’s missionary efforts, conducted 
under the leadership of Dr. William L. 
Sullivan last year, proved the value of 
this new method of preaching our Unita- 
rian gospel,” says a statement from Ken- 
neth McDougall, vice-president of the 
Laymen’s League, in charge of missions. 
“The fears that the Unitarian mission 
would be similar to orthodox revivals 
proved without foundation; doubts as to 
the loyalty of Unitarians in their support 
of nightly church services were dissipated. 

“During the first year of intensive mis- 
sion activity in ten cities, the life of fifty- 
three Unitarian churches has been revital- 
ized, scores of new members were added, 
and in the coming year other accessions 
may be expected from the 60,277 persons 
who heard the liberal faith interpreted by 
Dr. Sullivan and his colleagues. 

“The plans for the missions during the 
coming year have been modified in order 
to conserve Dr. Sullivan’s strength. It 
has been necessary to limit the missions 
to one week in length, and but eleven 
cities can be visited. Because of the 
shortening of the mission period from 
two weeks to one week, it will not be 
necessary to ask other ministers to serve 
as Dr. Sullivan’s colleagues in any of 
the missions. 

“In addition to the missions under Dr. 
Sullivan’s leadership, it is the hope of the 
Laymen’s League that Dr. Sullivan’s work 
may be supplemented by other missions 
earried on by some of our leading preach- 
ers with such assistance as the League 
may be able to give.” 

Mr. McDougall will assume personal di- 
rection of the missions in Augusta and 
Salem, with the assistance of the new 
mission secretary, Newton HE. Lincoln. 
Mr. Lincoln will accompany Dr. Sulli- 
van to all the cities which Dr. Sullivan 
visits, having in each the co-operation 
of a district secretary of the Laymen’s 
League. 


A Chapter is “Ordained” 


If ministers are ordained to the service 
of God and humanity, why not a chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, which 
is in fact dedicated to the same high 
service? 

Some such idea must have been in the 
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minds of the laymen of the Third Unita- 
rian Church of Chicago, when on the eve- 
ning of September 5 the newly organized 
chapter of the Laymen’s League was 
“ordained” with appropriate services. 
The chapter was formed August 24, with 
nineteen members. Henry C. Thompson 
is president of the chapter; Oscar M. 
Hance is vice-president; Raymond F. 
DaBoll is secretary; and Carlton S. 
3adger is treasurer. 

The service was held in the church, 
with Mr. Hance presiding. Following 
was the program of the service: Open- 
ing address, “The Unitarian Laymen’s 
League,” Mr. Hance; charge to the chap- 
ter, “The Relation of the League to the 
Minister and the Church,’ Dr. A. Wake- 
field Slaten, minister; response, Mr. 
Thompson; address, “The Relation of the 
League to the Alliance,’ Miss Frances 
Le Baron, president of the Third Church 
Alliance; response, George Landis Wilson 
of the executive committee of the chapter ; 
address, “The Relation of the League to 
the Board of Trustees,’ William H. Hed- 
den, chairman of the board of trustees 
and member of the executive committee 
of the chapter; closing address, “The Re- 
lation of the Laymen’s League to the 
Liberal Movement,” Rey. Curtis W. Reese. 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Federation of Religious Liberals and 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference. 


New Hampshire 
Unitarians to Meet 


The Unitarians of New Hampshire are 
planning a notable gathering to be held 
in the Manchester Unitarian church, Octo- 
ber 24 and 25, when many well-known 
speakers and teachers will be heard. De- 
nominational activities will be advocated, 
and a feature of the affair will be the 
Laymen’s League banquet on the eyening 
of October 25. Every church in the State 
is planning to send delegates. Among the 
speakers will be Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., 
formerly dean of Andover Theological 
School. Others who are expected to be 
present are Prof. W. W. Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard Univer- 
sity; Rev. William I. Lawrance, president 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
Arthur Bartlett, New England secretary 
of the Laymen’s League, Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote, and others. 

The state conference of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarian Association will hold its 
annual meeting October 25. The regular 
church service will be held in the newly 
decorated auditorium, with Rey. William 
Safford Jones of Portsmouth, N.H., preach- 
ing the sermon Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 24, 

The morning session, October 25, will be 
under the auspices of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. A collation will be 
served in the chapel, by the ladies, at 
noon, and the afternoon will be given over 
to state and national activities. 


Church in Brooklyn, Conn. 


In the reference to Unitarians in Con- 
necticut in the issue’ of September 27, the 
church at Brooklyn might well have been 
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included with the churches in New Lon- 


don and Hartford. The story of the 
Brooklyn church is very interesting, and 
$] Personal Writing Paper 
| 200 sheets (6x7) and 100 envelopes to match 
blue ink on Superior Quality Bond paper, mailed 
promptlyon receipt of $1; west of Mississippi River and 
four attractive styles of type to select from. Samples if 
desired. Est. 1898. 


it will be told in these pages. 
with name and address elegantly printed in dark 
Canada, add 15 cents postage; socially correct stationery; 
CALL PTG. CO., Dept. 20, 390 Sixth Ave., New York 


Holland Process Caramels 


Full cream caramels. Home-made. Quality 
second to none. Order now. Two 1-lb, boxes, $1, 


postpaid. We book orders for Christmas now, to 


assure prompt delivery. Demand for our caramels 
immense, Money orders or American Express 
orders accepted. Agents wanted. 
MRS. GARDNER’S CARAMEL KITCHEN 
21 E. Van Buren Street, Room 807, Chicago, lil. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOARD—NORTHBOROUGH, MASS. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A quiet place to board, for 
those who wish rest, or to enjoy the autumn 
in the country. Address Mrs. Samuret T. 
MAYNARD, Northborough, Mass. 


HOUSEKEEPER—COMPANION 


POSITION IN HOME of elderly couple or wid- 
ower desired by lady of refinement and experi- 
ence. Interview and references upon request. 
Address C-54, CHRISTIAN RucGistpR, or Tel. 
Brookline 40987. 


HOMES FOR INVALIDS 


IN PHYSICIAN’S COMMODIOUS HOME, two 
rooms now available for invalids or elderly 
Steam; electricity; beautiful sur- 
roundings; distant from street; quiet and rest- 
ful; 18 miles from Boston. Box 404, Mup- 
FIELD, MASS. 


FURNISHED ROOM—TO RENT 


BUSINESS WOMAN (Unitarian) wishes to rent 
furnished room to business woman, or woman 
of leisure; heat and continuous hot water sup- 
plied ; home privileges. Terms reasonable. High- 
est references desired. Address A. W. C., 70 
Oak Square Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 


GARDEN LECTURES 


MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS of Seattle, 
Wash., will be in the Hast during October, and 
prepared to give lectures on English gardens, 
with or without stereopticon. For information 
regarding terms and dates Mrs. Perkins may 
be addressed at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDEX FILE 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you, read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Circulars. WiLSon Inppx Co., 
Hast Haddam, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STATIONERY—150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. Burnurr Print SHop, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
Tust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SaLes Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 
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“Churches Do Nothing but Talk” 


Social Service Council Takes Religion Out of Verbosity 


The Unitarian Social Service Council, 

which was formed at the social service 

eheon during the May Meetings last 

g, was permanently organized at a 

business meeting Friday, September 14, in 
New Haven attended by 250 people. 

The® following officers were~ elected: 
President, Robert W. Kelso, secretary of 
the Boston Council of Social Agencies; 
regional vice-presidents: Rev. John H. 
Lathrop of Brooklyn, N.Y., Mr. Ralph P. 
Baxter of Omaha, Rev. C. 8S. 8. Dutton of 
San Francisco, Mrs. Whitman Cross of 
Washington, D.C., and Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Montreal; secretary, Rey. Lyman 
VY. Rutledge of Boston; treasurer, Mr. 
John Burnet Nash of New York. Three 
members at large of the executive com- 
mittee are Mrs. Arthur T’. Brown of Wol- 
Jaston, Mass., Mrs. Annie Chesley of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Miss Esther Barrows of 
Boston. 

The by-laws adopted at the meeting ex- 
press the purpose of the Council to be: 
“To promote the application of religious 
principles through a program of service 
for church people, (a) to help local 
churches develop their own programs, (0b) 
to co-ordinate the work of Unitarian and 
other churches and agencies.” 

The executive committee was instructed 
to take immediate steps to carry out the 


purpose given above, which it will do. 
Mr. Kelso, as presiding officer, in open- 
ing the business meeting called for a re- 
port from the temporary secretary, Mrs. 
Arthur T.. Brown, who sketched the chain 
of events leading to the formation of the 
Council, saying, in part, “Last winter, 
Miss Caroline Pierce of the Alliance social 
service committee was much concerned 
over three things: (1) suffering people in 
all our communities; (2) people tempera- 
mentally suited for action, who have left 
our churches or are indifferent to them 
because they say ‘Churches do nothing but 
talk’; (3) her belief that worship and 
service go hand in hand, and that emo- 
tion generated in our religious services is 
wasted unless carried over into a program 
of service. Miss Pierce collected informa- 
tion as to what eight or ten of the other 
leading denominations are doing through 
their Social Education or Christian Social 
Service Departments, enabling us to in- 
elude this material for you in our social 
service exhibit this week, and called to- 
gether representatives of Unitarian social 
service agencies in and near Boston dur- 
ing the last May Meetings. 

“At that time, Mr. John Burnet Nash 
moved the formation of a federation or 
council of Unitarian social service agen- 
cies. The Council was formed.” 


New Decorations for Rochester Church 


Description of Beautiful Treatment of Interior 


IRST UNITARIAN CHURCH members 

met Sunday morning, September 16, 
for the first service since the summer 
yacation, in a redecorated church. The 
sermon by the minister, Dr. Frank Carle- 
ton Doan, on “The Solemn Joy of Reli- 
gion,’”’ reflected the happiness of the con- 
gregation. 

The decorations have transformed the 
interior of the church, not only giving it a 
character for the first time entirely har- 
monious with its Gothic architecture, but 
making it one of the most beautiful and 
distinguished church buildings of its type 
in the city, if not in the country. The 
attention is attracted by the strong, vi- 
brant colors, which have been used in a 
truly medieval manner, reinforcing and 
emphasizing the architectural features. 

The colors have been so used and placed 
as to become unmistakably an integral 
part of the whole structural effect, yet 
they maintain that reserve and harmony 
which are essential to an atmosphere. of 
meditation and worship. 

The building at Temple and Cortland 
Streets, that has been occupied by the 
Unitarian congregation since 1883, was 
erected by the Third Presbyterian Church 
in 1859. It was designed -by the cele- 
brated church architect Richard Upjohn, 
whom Ralph Adams Cram has designated 
“a really great architect,’ and among the 
best known of whose work is Trinity 


Church in Lower Broadway, New York 
City. 

The building, of native stone, is a very 
simple, pure Gothic, too small for the 
eruciform, and having only the nave, a 
vestibule, and a small apse, the latter 
filled with the organ, in front of which 
is the choir platform and the pulpit. 
There are six high, pointed arch windows 


‘on either side of the nave, three still 


larger but similar in the apse, only the 
upper parts of which are visible above 
the organ pipes, and a large rose window 
above two lancets in the rear of the 
church, over the vestibule, which is coy- 
ered with a low ceiling under the lancet 
windows. 

The six bays in the nave, formed by 
the opposing pairs of windows, are em- 
phasized by huge hammer beam trusses, 
one at either end and five others between 
the pairs of windows. These trusses sup- 
port the vaulted ceiling, which is about 
fifty feet above the floor at its point. 
They are particularly graceful in design, 
of wood stained a dark walnut color, and 
pierced in several places with trefoils of 
varying sizes and smaller triangular 
openings. 

All these architectural features are 
emphasized by the new decorations. The 
walls have been painted a soft, warm 
gray, and their height bas been accentu- 

(Continued on page 956) 


SWANSDOWN 


A superb, smooth, creamy white flour 
made from the choicest grains of hard 
spring wheat. 

For half a century it has been 
milled for us by the same skilled millers, 
who, with the pride of master crafts- 
men, have been content with producing 
nothing but the best. 


The quality is such that in a multi- 
tude of New England homes the name 
“SWANSDOWN” has become a by- 


word for 


The Best Bread-Maker 


S.S.PIERCE CO. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
te ie worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
sland. 


Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wi11am B. Nicnots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


ie 
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| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Ale following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


VST ST eT TT oT 


Hee e HiT 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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ated by the removal of a wide walnut 
molding that formerly ran the length of 
the sides of the nave directly under the 
windows. The ceiling, which is divided 
into large square panels between the 
trusses, was painted an old ivory, over 
which was laid on a warm brown stain, 
which was then almost brushed out. The 
plaster ribs that divide the panels and 
the heavy cornice molding are treated 
in a somewhat darker manner, while a 
series of fleur-de-lis decorations in old 
ventilator openings.in the ceiling are 
gilded. She 

. The most unusual use of color, how- 
ever, is on the trusses and on the back 
wall and ceiling of the apse, behind the 
organ. The trefoils, triangular openings, 
and chamfers of the trusses have been 
outlined in vermilion, blue, and gold, and 
these colors are used to pick out other 
decorative and structural features of the 
trusses. The colors have been laid on 
in bold lines, but in such a way as to 
emphasize the strength and grace of the 
trusses without detracting from the pleas- 
ing effect and strong color value of the 
walnut surface. 

Covering the back wall of the apse, 
above and between the windows, is an 
all-over pattern of quatrefoils on a rich, 
dark blue background, and the designs 
that fill the quatrefoils and sprinkle the 
background between are in strong vermil- 
ion, gold, and emerald green. The ceil- 
ing of the apse is painted a dark, violet 
blue, and its ribbing is outlined in gold, 
vermilion, and emerald green, as is the 
heavy cornice molding. Hidden lamps 
have been placed in the apse to throw 4 
soft, diffused light over the wall and ceil- 
ing, and these bring out clearly and yet 
without over-emphasis the richness and 
vibrant color qualities of the whole com- 
position, which is of unusual beauty. It 
was designed to be the focal point of the 
whole decorative scheme, and this design 
has been accomplished most successfully. 

The success of this treatment of the 
wall and ceiling of the apse is heightened 
by the fact that the whole picture offered 
by it is framed in the high pointed arch, 
graceful and architeeturally perfect, and 
also the. soft gray of the walls, which 
terminates the front of the nave. In the 
rear the corresponding arch opens on to 
the rose window, and a high, flatly arched 
ceiling above it. This ceiling has also 
been painted blue, though lighter in tone 
than the ceiling of the apse, and its rib- 
bing is vermilion and gold. 

The vestibule has been cleared of an 
inside storm door, so as to make it more 
commodious, and a zenitherm floor laid, 
with the effect of stone flagging. The 
swinging doors from this entry into the 
church, formerly a dark red, have been 
painted blue, and dark blue hangings have 
taken the place of brown in the rear of 
the church and between the pulpit and 
choir platform. The window casings and 
mullions, formerly a dark, somber brown, 
have been painted a rich, leaden gray, and 
in several other ways color has been used 
to enrich and brighten both the interior 
and the exterior of the structure. 
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The decorations were designed by John 
Wenrich, a member of the parish, and 
of the firm of architects, Gordon & Kael- 
ber, and were executed under his personal 
supervision. The work was done under the 
general direction of a committee of which 
Leroy EH. Snyder was acting chairman. 

A member of the congregation said: 

“Dr. Doan came to us last year with a 
philosophy and a gospel of joy and beauty, 
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‘At the Toledo Dedication 


William L. Barnard and George G. Davis, 
vice-presidents of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, will attend the dedication of the 
pew First Unitarian Church in Toledo, 
Ohio, on October 14. The corner-stone of 
the edifice was laid by the president, 
Charles H. Strong, last winter when the 
officers and Council of the Laymen’s 
League were present by special invitation. 


and Mr. Wenrich has helped to give us 


a temple fit to house such a religion.” (Continued on page 958) 


THE TAPESTRY-WEAVERS 


By FRANK C. DOAN, Ph.D. 


(A.U.A. Series No. 300) 
Order by Number, not by Title 


As the tapestry-weaver works along day in and day out following slavishly 
the design of the master weaver, so we labor, impatient, often disheartened, 
until finally we behold the perfected product of our lives. 


Pablished for free distribution 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT—AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. - 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


THE BEACON COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


IS THOROUGHLY RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL 
AND CHARACTER-BUILDING 


A minister of another denomination writes: — 

. .. I have seen some of the best material for Beginners in the Sunday school 
put out by you that I have ever seen. 
A Sunday-school teacher writes: — 


In my Sunday-school class I have been using OUR PART IN THE WORLD. 
I have found it stimulating and helpful. . . . I should like to look over all those 
offered in your Senior Course. « 


Another teacher says:— 


Received the copy of THE BIBLE AND THE BIBLE COUNTRY, and after 
looking it over carefully, find that it seems to be just the book for my class of boys. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL IS A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Send for free descriptive Catalogue and 
Price List of the books in The Beacon Course 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


In Toledo Mr. Davis will represent the 


~ 
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‘Today 


The Register returns to 
its original price of 


$ 00 
o— 


In order that those who have sub- 
sctibed at the old rate may receive 
full advantage of the reduction —— 


A 4 months’ extension of your present subscription will be 
granted, if your renewal for additional 8 months ($2.00) is 
sent in within 30 days. 


A FOUR MONTHS’ EXTENSION TO OLD READERS 


4 months’ extension : : ; ; No Charge 
8 months, at $3.00 a year : ; ; ; $2.00 
12 months . . ; $2.00 


A FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONLY $2.00 


Because of the additional expense involved in 
advancing subscription dates and for entering re- 
newals, it is necessary to limit this offer to 30 days. 


- Regardless of when your subscription expires, whether next month, six 
months or ten months hence, send in your remittance of $2.00 for an 
additional year’s subscription. 


SEND IN YOUR $2.00 
°° NOW 


“More Unitarian Homes THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


16 Beacon Street, 


; Boston 9, Mass. 
an d Enclosed please find $2.00 for which you may 
renew my subscription to THE REGISTER for one 


T h e C hristian Re g ister year from expiration of my present subscription. 


Name 


in Every Home” 


Street 
F0: 


958 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Church membership 


is an expression of 
sood citizenship. 
JOIN A CHURCH 
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League at the meeting of the Michigan 
Conference on October 15. Other engage- 
ments on a trip through the Middle West 
include the Iowa Association, Iowa City, 
October 16; the Illinois Conference, 
Urbana, October 18; and the Minnesota 
Conference, St. Cloud, October 23. While 
in that territory, Mr. Davis plans to visit 
chapters in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Lincoln, and St. Louis. 


Here is an Example! 

A garage has recently been added to the 
equipment of the Ingersoll parsonage in 
the parish of Petersham, Mass. A tour- 
ing car now occupies the garage, a gift to 
the minister and his wife, Rey. and Mrs. 
Robert C. Douthit. The presentation was 
made in the name of parishioners and 
friends who desired in this way to 
“lighten the labors of the minister” and 
“help conserve his strength.” Miss Mary 
S. Macomber, who during her first season 
in the town, eight miles from a railroad, 
saw the importance of such a convenience, 
speedily secured the necessary contribu- 
tions, and saw that the car was purchased. 


Miss Henderson Assistant 
in Toledo 


Miss D. Louise Henderson has assumed 
the duties of parish assistant to Dr. 
Horace Westwood, pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Henderson is a graduate of the 
Tuckerman School. She has also had 
experience in field work with the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education for the 
American Unitarian Association and in 
parish work in churches in Omaha, Neb., 


Montreal, Canada, Salem, Mass., and 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Her work in Toledo will include the 


superintending and organizing of religious 
and social work in the Unitarian church 
and co-operation with the city in ¢ivic 
work. 


A Good Beginning 
The class of older girls in the church 
school in Norton, Mass., began its new 
year’s work by raising $60 for Japanese 
relief. 


te 


Monday Club, October 8 

The meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Monday Club will be held in Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., on 
Monday, October 8, at eleven o’clock. 
The chairman of the meeting will be 
Rey. R. H. Cheever. There will be a 
report and discussion of the General Con- 
ference meetings in New Haven. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


A woman at housework has a boy, eleven 
years old, who is stealing money from her 
employers. A psychiatrist recommends a 
change of environment. The Mission places 
him in a home where the foster mother co- 
operates with the visitor to establish good 
habits. Is not this worth while? We need 
your help. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicre-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 

Directors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. ; 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission ef pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 


—conducts an Institute every year for the 
training of church school workers. 

—holds Unitarian Preaching Missions annually 
in a dozen strategic American centers. 
—hprovides Unitarian ministers with opportun- 
ity for fellowship, inspiration, and mutual help, 
through Ministers’ Institutes. 

—inspires its chapters to aid in financing and 
otherwise maintaining parishes for the maxi- 
mum of service. : 

-—gives nation-wide publicity to the aims and 
activities of Liberal Christianity. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MASS. 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular 


My soul is like the oar that momently 
Dies in a desperate stress beneath the 
waye, 
Then glitters out again and sweeps the 
sea: 
Each second I’m new-born from some 
new grave. —Sidney Lanier. 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
i6 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


(dcacass ans soarapanaiy di reraerrarenaz ited, 


Phone Buacu 0123. 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


Teacher: ‘Who was the man who never 
told a lie?” Pupil: “Ah! Who, indeed?” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“Ana he is only a colonel?” “Yes, but 
if the war had not come along, he would 
haye been a general by now.’—Le Rire 
(Paris). 


“Willie, can you tell me why Labor Day 
always comes the first week in Septem- 
ber?” “Because that’s the week school 
begins,”—Life. 


Visitor (to laundry) : “What do you call 
that machine?” Laundryman: “That’s a 
mangle!” “For gosh sake! Do you have 
a special machine for it?’—Judge. 


“And how is your little baby sister, 
Ronald?’ asked the vicar, who was mak- 
ing a call. ‘Oh, she’s only fairly well, 
thanks. You see, she’s just hatching her 
teeth.”—The Brisbane Mail. 


He: “Yes, my great-grandfather planted 
this grove when he was a boy!” Sweet 
Thing: “You expect me to believe that?” 
“Of course. Why not?’ “How could a 
boy plant such big trees ?”—Judge. 


Architect: “Now if you'll give me a 
general idea of the kind of house you 
need.” Client: “I want you to fix me up 
something to go with a door-knocker my 
wife brought home from Boston.’—Life. 


“You say you pay your chef more 
salary than I get as a Senator?” ‘That’s 
about it.’ “That seems wrong in a re- 
public.” “Not at all. He makes better 
dishes than you do laws.”—Lowisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Two small boys were talking together 
on the beach. “I say, what’s your father?” 
“He's an architect.” ‘Huh, mine’s not. 
He’s a soldier.” “My father was a soldier 
in the war, too.” “Huh, anybody can be 
a soldier when there’s a war.’—London 
Daily News. 


“You seem to be very fond of jazz 
music,” said a man to another in the 
lounge of a fashionable hotel now given 
over to dancing. “Yes, I like it best of 
all,’ was the reply. ‘You don’t have to 
put on formal attire when you listen to 
it, nobody asks you who wrote it, and 


-you don’t have to pretend you understand 


it.’—-Atianta Journal. 


An Englishman who is spending a year 
in study in this country wrote home the 
other day, describing conditions. He 
said: “Everywhere things seem flourish- 
ing. The people are at work, they are 
well nourished and well clothed, and ap- 
parently happy. ‘There is only one ex- 
ception to the plentifulmess that I hear 
about. There is talk on all sides about 
the dearth of bananas.” D. 


A doctor, an architect, and a Bolshevik 
were discussing as to the priority of théir 
occupations. The doctor. said, “When 
Adam’s side was opened and a rib re- 
moved to make woman, there was a sur- 
gical operation—medicine was the oldest 
calling.” The architect said, “Yes, but 
when the earth was made, out of chaos, 
there was the building process, the use of 
materials according to a plan. The archi- 
tect’s is still older.” The Bolshevik 
smiled and said, ‘But who supplied the 
chaos?’—Farm Life. 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely | increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


‘“‘Natural Brand’’ 


WASHED FIGS 


OUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 en South Water St. CHICAGO 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Gauls and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohlo, 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


Have been proving their Superiority 
for Fifty Years 


Are you getting Refrigerator Satisfaction? 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, N.H. 


Ptbles 


Large assortment, all versions, 


languages and bindings. 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 
for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will put money in the treasury 
of any society in your church 
east of the Mississippi River. 


For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
(Established 1905) 
184, WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS. 


Educational 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing ourses. 

College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. William H. Drummond of 
England will preach October 7. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, Minot Simons, 
D.D., minister. Sunday morning service at 
11 o'clock. The Parish House is open week- 


days from 9 to 5. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will 
preach. Subject, “The Misuse of Power.’ 
Church services at 11 a.M. Disciples School, 
9.45 aM. Kindergarten, 11 a.m. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Choir of mixed voices; Raymond C. Robinson. 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, 
October 7, 11 A.M. Daily services at 12.15 
P.M. except Saturdays. Vesper services Wednes- 
days at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the door.) 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
D.D., minister emeritus. 


cor- 


9.45 a.M., Church School. Waitstill Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 4.M., morning service. Sub- 
ject: “Summer Gleanings.” 12.15 p.m., Com- 


munion Service. 6.30 p.mM., The Emerson Guild. 
A cordial invitation to all. 


ANNUAL DINNER AT SUDBURY, MASS. 


The Alliance branch of the First 
at Sudbury, Mass., 


Parish Chureh 
will hold its annual sale and dinner 
in the church at noon on October 12. 
Old and new friends will be welcome. 
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himes for your Church 


- Are now within easy reach — 


Me. “i(/ HAS 


L 
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“The White Temple? = == - 
Miami, Florida ow 


volutionized Chime building. They } 
are electrically played—no tugging at : 
ropes. Your organist plays rich melody on : 
them and blends chime music into the : 
services. i 
Daily use of chimes brings a spiritual H 
d 


LY rotation Tower Chimes have re- 


awakening that means much to the pros- 
perity of your church. They are truly a_ 
Memorial Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- # 
petuates the memory of both the donor i 
and the loved one in whose memory and ° 


honor they are placed. 
Deagan Chimes are superbly musical, 


stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- 
less in pitch. They are a blessing on the 


entire community. 

Our new Community Memorial Plan will 
enable you to secure Deagan Tower 
Chimes for your church. Fill out and mail 
the coupon for particulars. 


J .C. Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 
Deagan Bldg., 4217 Ravenswood Ave. a 
Chicago, U.S. A. in, > 


Complete sets 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 
$5,000 to $10,000 


Deagan Tower Chimes 
Played From 
Electric Keyboard. 


li 
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